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“A TRIUMPH FOR 
MR. RICHARD HARDING DAVIS” 


“ There are two reasons why Mr. Davis should be congratu- 
lated upon his ‘Soldiers of Fortune.’ In the first place, he has 
given us in it the novel of life in a revolutionary South American 
State for which we have long been waiting, and, furthermore, he 
has made it a revelation of his finest gifts. His originality and 
skill in the construction of a brief story have long since been 
recognized; his animation and accuracy in descriptive narrative 
have won him a wide and a faithful public; but he has done 
enough work of an unsatisfactory nature to give the reader pause 
when it has come to acknowledging in him a veritable master of 
the art of fiction. He is such a master in ‘Soldiers of Fortune.’ His defects 
have disappeared. . . . What is presented between the covers of this de- 
lightful novel is the work of a mature romancer, writing out of a full mind 
and sure of his ground. From all points of view it is a good book. 

We are made to participate in the events which have given a new power to 
the novelist’s pen, and there is not a page in the book which fails of its effect. 
The book is closed with a feeling of complete satisfaction.” 
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SATURDAY, JUNE 12, 1897 


An Anglo-American Club 


A LETTER from Sir Walter Besant, published in Harger’s 
Weekly over a year ago, attracted considerable attention 
then, and more as time wore on. In it he unfolded a plan 
for an Anglo American club in London, with branches in 
the principal cities of the United States. The idea was 
one which had been for a long time in his mind. In part it 
was inspired by the belief that people of the same pursuits, 
speaking the same language and governed largely by the 
same ideas and institutions must find it profitable to know 
each other ; in part it sprang from regret that the legions of 
American visitors to England see nothing of English life or 
English thought except as the street or the hotels may show 
them, and in part also from the hope of helping even in a 
small way to increase friendly relations between two great 
countries. 

His idea was that the membership should be drawn from 
the professional classes of both countries—that is to say, 
clergymen, lawyers, physicians, educators, men (and women) 
of science and of letters, engineers, architects, artists of all 
kinds, musicians, actors and so on. The club would not 
appeal to those anxious to make their way into “smart” 
society, those desirous of scraping acquaintance with duch- 
esses or millionaires. It was to be a rallying point for 
Americans in London; it was to be a social club for men 
and women, founded on the intellectual sympathies of both 
nations. American literary men should meet Englishmen of 
their own pursuits; clergymen or scientists, artists or jour- 
nalists, compare notes with their transatlantic brethren. 
There were to be the usual conveniences of a club—writing-, 
reading-, smokirg-rooms, etc.—as well as those especially 
required for strangers in town, guides and the like. There 
was to be a weekly dinner, and there were to be occasional 
lectures, receptions, conversaziones. 

It was further hoped and believed that English members 
would invite American visitors to their own homes, and that 
branch clubs in America would similarly welcome English- 
men. This idea will especially recommend itself to all 
Americans who, througn Trollope or Thackeray, George 
Eliot, Mrs. Oliphant or Mrs. Humphry Ward, feel well ac- 
quainted with English households, but who journey perforce 
through the land, guide-book in hand, faithfully “‘ doing” the 
cathedrals, the museums, the castles, but seeing nothing of 
the homes, knowing naught of “‘ England as she is lived.” 

The expense of such a club should not be great. It 
would probably rent, not own, its quarters. Five hundred 
members at $15 or $20 would cover everything. If out of 
the 50,000 Americans said to visit London yearly, 200 joined 
each year at $10 or $15, the expenses could be met. 

Its English members were to be invited to join by the 
committee, and it would be sought to make them a repre- 
sentative body. American members should belong to the 
professions and be recommended by similar clubs in the 
United States. The chief difficulty, in Sir Walter’s eyes, 
was the finding of a secretary—or, as we should say, a presi- 
dent; a man with tact and time, energy and devotion 
enough to put such an organization triumphantly on its 
feet. Such other difficulties as existed, he believed, could 
easily be met, and, indeed, his suggestion was merely put 
forward as a rough plan, to be discussed, amended and 
definitely shaped. 

Of London’s 50,000 Americans some may be called per- 
manent residents. Among them are such artists as Abbey, 
Sargent, Boughton, Pennell, Hitchcock, Shannon; such 
writers as Henry James, Harold Frederic, Bret Harte, W. 
L, Alden and Henry Harland. The list might be greatly 


extended, Others are annual visitors, clergymen, lawyers, 
authors and publishers, actors, artists, scientific men in 
numbers, whose business takes them once a year to the 
greatest English-speaking city. 

A larger number go at longer intervals, perhaps only 
three or four times in all; and a still larger number go but 
once in their lives. Yet even to these the facilities of such 
a club, the friendships and correspondence growing out of 
it would be of inestimable value—greater, perhaps, than to 
others—for the reason that the man who goes frequently to 
London forms numerous acquaintances, and presumably ac- 
quires membership in other clubs. 

Below are published some letters on the subject received 
from well-known men. Unfavorable as well as favorable 
criticisms are given, in order to help in an estimate of the 
value and practicability of the plan. 


CHARLES I have no doubt that an Anglo-American club 
ELIoT in London, such as Sir Walter Besant has had 
NORTON in mind, is well worth establishing, provided 
Professor of Art only that its management be in the hands of a 
Harvard strong and judicious committee. In charge of 
University 


such a committee it might be a very useful and 
attractive institution, but in order that it might be so great care 
would have to be exercised in the admissions to membership. The 
more attractive it became, the greater would be the effort of un- 
desirable persons of both countries to secure admission to it. In 
the hands of an intelligent, independent and vigorous committee 
it could hardly fail of success, and if in any way I can promote 
it I shall be glad to do so, Faithfully yours, 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss. C. E. NORTON, 


I hear with real pleasure of the project of an 


THOMAS Anglo-American club in London, and should 
WENTWORTH feel gratified by codperating in it. Although so 
HIGGINSON strongly American in my own feelings and habits 

Author as sometimes to find myself classed (unjustly) 


as a Jingo, yet the more I recognize that we are 
developing a distinct branch of the great English-speaking race, the 
more plain itis that we should leave nothing undone, on either side, 
to keep up kindly feeling. 

Some of us have reason to remember the cordial hospitality of 
the Anglo-American Association, founded in London by Mr. 
Hughes a quarter of a century ago, and it would be very pleasant 
if the same thing could now be put on a more permanent hasis. 

The great obstacle would be found perhaps in the existing hos- 
pitality to Americans of some of the great London clubs—as the 
Athenzum, ‘Savile and Cosmopolitan, These do to visitors a 
kindness so great that we at least can ask for nothing more, but if 
some such express organization as that proposed by Sir Walter 
Besant could be carried into effect, we should certainly do all we 
could, on this side, for its prosperity. 

CAMBRIDGE, MASS, THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON. 


The plan outlined seems to me a good one, 
London is such a great world of a place that 
anything tending to mitigate the feeling of lone- 
liness which it inspires by reason of its very 
magnitude must be acceptable to many. We of 
America are on the whole a social people and 
like to see familiar faces. If such a club could act as a focus to 
bring a few of us together from the various parts of the huge city, 
the visitor might be cheated into believing he is not as insignificant 
as he really is. There, too, he could get aid and comfort that he 
cannot otherwise command, if he desires anything but a guide 
through the Tower, Westminster Abbey, or St. Paul's. 

How this may best be accomplished I do not know, but there 
are others, Iam sure, who do. The start in such cases is every- 
thing. If a more definite plan were prepared and circulated among 
our habitual travelers and clubmen, they might from their own ex- 
perience make valuable suggestions, 


NEw YORK, 


FREDERIC R. 
COUDERT 
Lawyer 


F. R. COUDERT. 











402 
The idea seems to me a good one. Anything 
HENRY that can make us one people (for on the two sides 
GEORGE of the Atlantic we are really one people) must 
P be productive of good. I think such a club, if 
Economist 


properly started, would soon have a good mem- 
bership, but I am so little of a clubman, that I 
could hardly be of any use. What most separates us to-day is 
our abominable tariff. An Englishman, as a token of esteem, 
sends me a book, with his compliments, and I am fined for accept- 
ing it. 

Fort HAMILTON, N. Y. HENRY GEORGE. 


I think the idea of an Anglo-American insti- 
tute or club in London an excellent one. Should 


cena some practical plan be devised for carrying it 
THOMAS é out, such an institution would be a source of 
Musician 


much pleasure to many Americans, especially 
should it lead to their seeing something of 
English home life, which they ordinarily have little opportunity to 
know. Having myself many warm English friends in London, I 
know by experience how much pleasure Americans who have none 
must miss when there, 


CHICAGO, THEODORE THOMAS, 
I do not know that I have any valuable sug- 
DANIEL gestions to offer. The idea of establishing such 
CHESTER a club as described strikes me as admurable, 
FRENCH and I am sure it would be enthusiastically re- 
Sculptor ceived by the traveling Americans. That Sir 


Walter Besant’s name should be associated with 
it from the first, guarantees that it would have high standing and 
command respect and achieve instant popularity. As I have said, I 
have no suggestion to offer, bus wish to express my hearty approval 
of the scheme and my good wishes for its successful development. 





NEw YORK. DANIEL CHESTER FRENCH. 
Yes is my answer. especially if in place of 
WEIR establishing branch clubs, some interchange 
MITCHELL of privileges could be arranged with clubs in 
Physicianand Our chief towns. Personally I have no need 
Novelist of London clubs, as I am always put down 


for more than I can ever use. 


BAR HARBOR, ME. WEIR MITCHELL. 


Personally I am too far from being anything 
like a clubman to take a close interest in the 


Henry B. plan. I believe, too, that in the matter of social 
FULLER intercourse, little differences are harder to ‘* get 
Author round” than big differences. I myself have al- 


ways felt more at ease on the Continent than in 
England. Still, I have no doubt that the club contemplated 
would be an advantage in many ways, and that the times are now 
more favorable for starting it than ever before. 
H. B. FULLER. 


Permit me to express my most cordial ap- 


Rev. Dr.C. H. proval of the plan proposed by Walter Besant; 
PARKHURST not only would it be an exceedingly delightful 
Clergyman and thing to have a club of the sort proposed, but it 
Reformer might be an influence operating to bring the in- 


telligence and the heart of the United States and 
that of England into just a little closer touch than at present exists. 





NEw YORK. C, H. PARKHURST. 
No one can Shave more friendly feelings toward 
HENRY Americans than I have—and, indeed, no one 
IRVING ought to have, for their treatment of me for 
Actor and now many years has been a delight. Several 
Manager propositions have been made from time to time 


regarding an Anglo.American club in London, 
but for one cause or another they seem to have fallen through after 
a short trial. I suppose the reason is that clubland is a region of 
its own, and its elements are individuals united for social rather 
than national reasons, and cohesive by personal rather than patriotic 
attraction. At present some clubs on both sides of the Atlantic, 
notably the Garrick Club, exchange courtesies, and an extension 
of this process will undoubtedly take-place. 


LONDON, HENRY IRVING, 
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The idea seems to me an admirable one, 








STANFORD could the lines of the club be somewhat Strictly 

Wore drawn; that is, if the names of members pro- 

pe posed should undergo a careful investigation, 

rehstect and the number of members should not be too 
great. 

NEw YORK. STANFORD WHITE, 

The institution of a club for the purpose of 

D. H. fostering a spirit of brotherhood among all 

BURNHAN English-speaking people would probably be of 

Aaiilieas value to that end, and, so far as I am concerned, 
cae would have my hearty support. 

CHICAGO, D. H. BURNHAM, 
CHARLES It does not seem to me that an Anglo-Ameri- - 
DUDLEY can Club in London could succeed. The Lon- 
WARNER don clubs offer hospitality to Americans as our 

Editor clubs do to Englishmen, and that suffices, 
Essayist CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER, 
Novelist HARTFORD, CONN. 
I am heartily in favor of anything that prom- 
W.Ti. R. ises to promote good will among men, especially 
FRENCH the men of England and America. On the 


other hand, I dare not promise much with re- 
gard to clubs, not only because I am not of avery 
gregarious instinct, but because, to be plain, | 
cannot afford to belong to many clubs. But any project of Sir 
Walter Besant’s must command a respectful hearing. The whole 
subject is new to me and I shall gladly hear more of it. 

W. M. R, FRENCH, 


Director Chicago 
Art Institute 


The Anglo-American Club is just such an in. 


JOHN VANCE stitution as one might expect to see rise on 
CHENEY the broad foundation of Sir Walter’s good na- 
Poet and ture and generosity. While I am the last 
Librarian person to add a word of value to the many com- 


munications that you will receive, I must say 
that I should be delighted to see so humane and benevolent a de- 
sign carried into execution. Undoubtedly there would have to be 
some modifications of the original plan. Well, let us get as near 
toit as we can. Objections are thick and cheap; ignorant of club 
life as I am, a half-dozen of them occurred to me as I read your 
note, It will be said, for instance, that the English and American 
clubs are already doing about all that can be done in behalf of 
hospitality and good fellowship. It will be said, too, that not all 
club acquaintances are desirable in the home, and that the diffi. 
culties in the way are not lessened by the entrance of the ladies. 
And so I might go on. However, we are not placed in this world 
to skulk around difficulties, but to surmount them, and I hopeand 
believe that good of some sort will grow out of this last scheme 
from the fertile brain and kindly heart of your English corre- 
spondent. 


NEWBERRY LIBRARY, CHICAGO, 


JOHN VANCE CHENEY. 


Your letter was forwarded to me here among 
the mountains, and I must reply, without oppor- 


HAMLIN 4 
GARLAND tunity to ask you about the details of the plan. 
Aether Iam not aclubman in general, though I recog- 


nize that this is an age of clubs. Personally, I find 
so little time to give to any club, no matter how 
excellent, that I do not belong to a single one. The prospect of 
an Anglo. American club, such as you speak of, seems a very large 
and important undertaking, and I could not give a decided opinion 
upon it without knowing a little more of its plans and purposes. 
Whatever aids in community of feeling and in mutual helpfulness 
has my sincere well wishes, though I may not be able, personally, 
to share in its organization and membership. 

I can conceive of a club which would make the men of art and 
letters in America and England better acquainted and more help- 
ful, but as to its exact working out I am not prepared to offer any 
suggestion. I shall be glad to be further informed of the plan. 
I know of no one who has the interests of English.and American 
arts and letters more at heart than Sir Walter Besant. 


OuRAY, COLORADO, HAMLIN GARLAND. 
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June 12 1897 
You could not have come to a worse person 
THEODORE than myself to ask about a case like this. I 
ROOSEVELT hardly ever go to any club, and in my opinion 
Assistant —_clubs are not particularly good unless there is a 
Secretary _— definite object in their establishment. I have 

of the Navy 


not thought over the Anglo-American proposal 
enough to say much about it, but, offhand, it seems to me that it 
would bea little difficult to make such a club successful, for I don’t 
quite see what principle of exclusion you could follow, and, on the 
other hand, you certainly would not want to have everybody in. 

It seems to me that the only process of exclusion, or rather in- 
clusion, that would avail anything would be to have the club’s 
membership limited to Americans who are already members of a 
certain number of given institutions, some of which would, if you 
so desired, be started mefely for the purpose of establishing such 
membership. By this plan you would keep out some men whose 
rejection would be regrettable, but by any other plan I think you 
would expose the organization to considerable danger. 


NEw YORK. THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 
I doubt if the class of English artists. we Amer- 
LILIAN icans care most to meet would put themselves 
BBLL out sufficiently to appear at such a club, even if 
tas it should be organized. If we did our part 


most enthusiastically, I have an idea that when 
we attended its functions we should meet a 
choice assortment of other Americans, and that the English men 
and women (who belong to the arts) whom we had hoped to meet 
would be comfortably at home under their own vine and fig-tree, 
having carefully forgotten that there were such things as adoring 
Americans in existence. 

I also doubt if the sort of people we are ourselves and the like 
of whom we wished to meet in England would consent to go to a 
club on certain days to give an imitation of English home life to 
tourists, no matter how such tourists might be regarded in their 
own country. 

But if it could be managed—and I am not prepared to say that 
with such a leader of the movement as Sir Walter it could not be 
compassed quite as we should wish—it would be the most delight- 
ful organization I can imagine. We could do it in this country 
to perfection, because we are quicker to recognize intellectual and 
artistic success than any nation in the world. We have the desire 
in our hearts to pay that deference to anyone of importance who 
is America’s guest. But have they this desire over there? I 
fancy not. You know, such broad-minded men as Sir Walter 
Besant are few and far between. That is why he stands out so 
far above his fellow-men. 

I have thought the matter over very carefully, and I cannot seem 
to bring myself to any other conclusion. But I am open to con- 
viction, and at any sign of enthusiasm on their part I shall be 
among the first to respond. Only I think, if we really wish 
the thing to be carried out in the spirit as well as the letter of the 
law, that all the first steps should be taken by them, and that we 
should follow only as far and only as rapidly as they are willing 
to lead. Otherwise we shall only have a flourishing American 
club in London, 


CHICAGO. LILIAN BELL, 
I have had the pleasure of discussing with 
BRA 7 i 
™M sce Sir Walter Besant more than once the proposi- 


_ tion on which you ask my opinion. I confess 

ped that the project does not seem to me at all feas- 

Profe ll ible. To discriminate among the Americans in 

England would be an odious task, and yet we 

all know countrymen of ours who go to Europe often and whom 
we should be quite unwilling to invite into our houses. 


NEw York. BRANDER MATTHEWS. 
CH Such a club was established some years ago 
a Mn. under the auspices of Sir Edward Thornton, for 

py many years the British Minister at Washington, 
a 


ye and Mr. Burns, the present head of the house 
Oratory =O. S. Morgan & Co. of London. It failed to 

E receive either English or American support 
sufficient to sustain it and was finally wound up and its members 
assessed to pay the debts. That experience convinced me that an 
Anglo-American Club had very little hope of succeeding in London. 


NEw York. CHAUNCEY M, DEPEW, 
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It may be said that on the face of it Mr. Depew’s club 
was of totally different aims from that suggested by Sir 
Walter Besant. Nevertheless, the opinion of a practical 
man, and an essentially “clubable” one, is worth recording. 
Other correspondents have mentioned other attempts at this 
form of international sociability. The frequency of the at- 
tempts, at all events, indicates a widespread and persistent 
interest. And if in the past there have been failures, yet 
the conditions have so greatly altered within even the last 
ten years that a new club would start with far surer prospects 
of permanence. The replies received are overwhelmingly 
in its favor. The obstacles seem to be, first, the hospitality 
of English clubs, rendering everything else superfluous; 
second, the “odious task” of discriminating in electing 
members; and, finally, the fact that clubs are apt to disin- 
tegrate unless “cohesive through personal, rather than 
patriotic attraction.” 

Two letters received from Sir Walter Besant some time 
ago—not intended as replies to objectors—written, indeed, 
in ignorance of those objections—are pertinent to the sub- 
ject. ‘I cannot believe,” he says in one, “that English 
people who visit America, or Americans who come over 
here, prefer to see life from the outside of hotels or theatres 
instead of from the inside, in the homes of the people. And 
I still think that by getting the better class of English and 
Americans—by whom I mean the scholars, artists and the 
scientific people—we might make it a great success. It 
should, of course, be commenced on a small scale, but we 
should want to have centres in every important place.” 

And again, more recently :—‘“ My idea of making the 
club entirely intellectual would, I think, meet a great many 
of the difficulties. It ought to be a sufficient attraction for 
all of us, if we could reckon on meeting a representative 
body of the best intellect of America and England. The 
field is now so large and there are so many branches in 
science, literature and art, that there should be no difficulty 
in bringing together a sufficiently large and valuable body 
of such people.” 

There is a wide field for discussion here and practical 
suggestions are now in order. Anyone interested may send 
his criticisms or recommendations to Sir Walter Besant, 
Bream’s Buildings, London, E.'C., or to the editors ‘of Zhe 
Critic. 


Cuicaco, ILL. IsaABEL MCDOUGALL, 





Literature 
*¢ Landscape in Poetry ”’ 

From Homer to Tennyson. By' Francis T. Palgrave. Macmillan Co. 

Tuis 1s a delightful book, whether for the lover of land- 
scape or the lover of poetry, The author has both keen 
critical judgment and exquisite poetic sensibility; he is, in- 
deed, equally well known as poet and ascritic. Thepresent 
work is enlarged from lectures delivered at Oxford in 1895, 
and partly with an eye to the university extension system by 
which the sphere of the institution has been so happily 
widened in recent years. It is mainly with reference to this 
latter class of students and readers that the many illustra- 
tions from ancient or foreign literatures have been translated. 
These translations are generally in prose and as literal as 
possible; but verse renderings have occasionally been in- 
cluded when they were sufficiently close to the original. 

After a prefatory chapter in which the “main aspects of 
Nature taken by man’s mind in poetry” and their chrono- 
logical development are discussed, landscape in the Greek 
epic is considered. In the “ Iliad ” and “ Odyssey,” “ natural 
description as such is always purely incidental to the narra- 
tive, introduced most often in the form of comparison.” 
After the lapse of 3000 years, Homer’s small landscapes 
seem as if they might have been written to-day. He is“ the 
most unaffected of all poets”; hence, as Wordsworth puts 
it, “his eye is on his object,” and hence also “this mod- 
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ernness, this truth for all time.” Hewas, moreover, “ equal 
to anything,” to the landscape of the camp or the garden, to 
calm domestic scenes or “ the magnificent boar-hunt of the 
youthful Odysseus, which in vigor and movement of life and 
clear definition anticipates Scott’s similar scene in ‘ The 
Bride.’” Illustrations of landscape in Greek lyrical, idyllic, 
and epigrammatic poetry are drawn from Sappho, Ibykus 
(who on the same page appears in the old familiar form of 
“‘Ibycus”), Pindar, Sophocles, Aristophanes, Theocritus, 
Menander, and others. ‘Conscious sensibility to Nature,” 
the delight in landscape for its own sake, appears “‘ first and 
perhaps most exquisitely in the bucolic Idylls of Theocritus,” 
who was “so loved of Virgiland of Tennyson.” The reader 
will recall Mr. E. C. Stedman’s abundant illustrations of 
Tennyson’s indebtedness to the Sicilian singer in his “ Vic- 
torian Poets.” 

Landscape in Lucretius, Virgil, and other Augustan 
poets is then taken up. The contrast between Lucretius 
and Virgil is vast, ‘“‘ hardly less than the transit in imagina- 
tion from Siberia to Italy.” ‘To Lucretius impassive, 
feelingless law sways the world, dead to mankind, who can 
only accept their fate. Virgil for this substitutes a vision of 
Providential rule, which teaches man by its constant order. 
Unlike Lucretius, he lived when the world was at length 
‘lapt in universal law.’ Yet a ‘pathetic undertone,’ a ‘sad 
earnestness,’ as Cardinal Newman has beautifully remarked, 
almost everywhere underlies his verse. He has the note 
of yearning.” He delights in “the soft sweet freshness of 
Italy,” and describes it with a melody whose cadences, as 
Hamerton says of the line “ Maioresque cadunt altis de 
montibus umbre,” in the first Eclogue, are “soft almost as 
the falling of the shadows themselves.” (By the way, why 
does Mr. Palgrave translate this line, “ And larger shadows 
fall on the lofty mountains” ?) To sum up the matter, 
‘*whilst Lucretius scientifically interrogates Nature, Virgil, 
though longing to investigate, embraces her.” The illustra- 
tions from Virgil are exclusively from the ‘‘ Eclogues ” and 
the “‘ Georgics.” The “‘ Aineid” is dismissed with a brief 
mention of “two bright pictures from insect life; the bees 
whose toil is compared with that of the builders from [at] Car- 
thage, and the ants as they store grain for winter.” Yet 
there are lovely little landscape sketches in the ‘“ A®neid,” 
like that of the landing place of the Trojans in book i., lines 
159-169 (“Est in secessu longo locus,” etc.), to refer to a 
single instance which we have always admired. 

For Ovid our author evidently has smallliking. Of famous 
poets he is “ perhaps the least true to the soul of poetry,” 
and his description of landscape is ‘commonly so arti- 
ficialized that it recalls only the mannered and now lifeless 
mythological fashions of the later Italian Renaissance.” Even 
in the first book of the “ Metamorphoses ” (which Mr. Pal- 
grave regards as “the most overpraised of all overpraised 
poems”), the “romantic events of the new-created world 
cannot lift him into any phase of true feeling or picturesque- 
ness.” After a chapter on the later Roman poetry, which is 
interesting for its comments on the “ Elocutio Novella,” and 
another on Hebrew poetry, in which the ro4th Psalm is 
mentioned as “perhaps the noblest example of the Hebrew 
panorama of Nature” and Henry Vaughan’s fine renderin 
is quoted and eulogized, Mr. Palgrave turns to Early Italian 
poetry, dwelling particularly on Dante and Petrarch, and 
then to Celtic and Gaelic verse; but on these chapters we 
cannot dwell, but must pass to those which follow, on En- 
glish poetry, filling nearly two-thirds of the book. 

Chaucer, whose theme was eminently man, “sparingly 
represents Nature and landscape,” but his references thereto 
reveal “the sure, swift, melodious handling of this chorus- 
leader of English poetry.” Spenser's landscape disappoints 
us, approaching, as it does, to “that sweet but less varied 
and expressive conventional semi-classic style, frequent in 
the later Italian poetry.’’ Shakespeare, who “should ever be 
approached on one’s knees,” on the other hand, “ most dis- 
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tinctly shows his splendid power” in the landscape diffused 
through his plays. ‘The touches of landscape in the Sonnets 
our critic regards as more notable for “the almost super. 
natural beauty of the language than for novelty of insight 
into the phenomena described.” Milton’s “ L’Allegro” and 
“‘ 11 Penseroso,” the “ earliest great lyrics of the landscape 
in our language, despite all later competition still remain 
supreme for range, variety, lucidity, and melodious charm 
within their style”; but the lines, 
‘* Mountains on whose barren breast 
The laboring clouds do often rest,” 


which occur in a passage quoted by Mr. Palgrave as being 
‘as near a landscape in words—and those words always the 
words—as one can find anywhere,” have been cited by some 
critic (we forget whom), and in our opinion justly, as showing 
the poet’s ignorance of mountains ; nor can we agree with our 
author that the landscape of “ Paradise Lost ” has been “in- 
accurately criticized as too much influenced by classical or 
Renaissance sentiment,” though his defense of it as “ rightly 
generalized to suit the subject ” is original'and ingenious, 
Our limits forbid us to dwell on the discussion of land- ' 
scape poetry from the time of Milton down to the present 
century, or to make more than a passing reference to the 
chapters that follow on Scott and Byron, the main attitude 
of both of whom toward Nature is ‘simply descriptive,” 
though the enthusiasm of Byron for the sea has been 
“curiously rare among our poets ” since the Norman Con- 
quest. Coleridge’s “grasp of Nature” is characterized as 
not less intimate than Shakespeare’s. Keats, ‘ showing 
with Shelley an intense appreciation of Nature, has a music 
in his verse more solemn, if less aerial.” Shelley's “ Ode to 
the West Wind” is regarded as ‘‘ the most powerful of his 
pictures from Nature,” the well-known “Cloud” being 
strangely reckoned as a specimen of “lively, even over- 
fluent, rhetoric.” Ample justice is done to Wordsworth as 
‘the absolute Master of Landscape in Poetry.” Browning 
as a painter of landscape, and incidentally in other lines of 
poetry, is subtly and discriminatingly estimated; and a 
closing chapter is given to Tennyson, whose felicities in 
landscape are copiously and sympathetically illustrated. In 
referring to his gift of “ flashing the landscape before us ina 
word or two,” the critic cites from “‘ The Lady of Shalott” 
the lines :— 
‘* Willows whiten, aspens qtiver, 
Little breezes dusk and shiver 
Thro’ the wave that runs forever,” etc. 


As Dr. W. J. Rolfe observes, in his notes on the poem, 
“no words could better express the effect of the breezes on 
the water” than dusk and shiver ; but it is curious that Mrs. 
Kemble (in Zhe Democratic Review for Jan, 1844) finds 
fault with them. She says:—* Little breezes dusking do 
what we do not understand, and shivering do what they make 
other people do.” She is a poet, like Mr. Palgrave, but the 
latter has here a keener eye for Nature. Tennyson, by the 
way, was pleased when he felt that he had thus put into 
verse some little-noticed phenomenon. He more than once 
asked Mr. Palgrave if he knew what was referred to in “In 
Memoriam ” as “the fruitful cloud and living smoke ” of the 
yew in springtime ; and we could give similar instances that 
are not quoted in the book. We had marked many other 
passages for comment, but must omit them. 





‘In Joyful Russia’’ 
By John A. Logan. Tllustrated. D. Appleton & Co. 

Mr. Joun A. Locan went to Russia to enjoy himself, and 
he succeeded in his object. He had a good time from start 
to finish, and he is grateful to Russia and the Russians for 
the great pleasure he had. His is a somewhat new view of 
Russia; in fact, the title of his large, well-printed book at 
once suggests a new view of the Tsar’s domain. We have 
heard many names applied to the country of the serf and the 
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Niliilist, but never before have we heard it called “ joyful.” 
To Mr. Logan, however, it was joyful. He saw nothing but 
the pleasant side of things—he met agreeable people, he 
was there during the time of the Coronation, and he was 
treated with every consideration. In fact, there were times 
when, to his great surprise, he found himself travelling at the 
Tsar’s expense. He did not know how it was done, but it 
was done, and he took what the gods gave, and made no 
sign. ‘* Wherever I went,” he says in his preface, “I found 
the same splendid national qualities, the same unity of 
character, ay, and the same content with the, powers that 
be, which make Russia not merely a vast geographical term, 
but a great and mighty nation.” 

We have heard of other Americans who were in Russia at 
the same time, who received, to their surprise, much atten- 
tion from the Government. They travelled in special trains, 
waited in special waiting-rooms, and altogether were treated 
as persons of consideration. Of his own experiences Mr. 
Logan says :— 

‘*T have never been the recipient of such thoughtful hospitality 
—so thoroughgoing, so tireless, alert, and gracefully systematic 
as the hospitality which began for us when we entered the St. 
Petersburg Station at Warsaw, and that neither ended nor flagged 
until we recrossed the frontier and passed out of Tsarland. We 
were indeed guests of the Emperor. We were the guests of 
Russia. We were welcomed royally; we were entertained im- 
perially. It seemed as if that mighty nation had conspired as one 
man to do honor to its master by honoring his bidden guests, 
and all the strangers within Russia’s gates, who had gathered to- 
gether to keep his sacred coronation féte.” 


Mr. Logan tells us many things that other travellers neglect 
to mention. He goes into particulars, and we find his book 
exceedingly original. It is not every American traveller who 
keeps house in Russia. This Mr. Logan, or rather his 
mother, did, and he tells us just how they lived and all about 
it, so that we get an admirable idea of the workings of a 
Russian household. Not that the Logans were Russians, 
but all their servants were, and their house was managed on 
the Russian plan. A chapter is devoted to ‘‘ How We 
Washed in Russia,” in which the baths of the peasants as 
well as those of the upper classes are minutely described. 

Mr. Logan, being an accomplished horseman, naturally 
devotes more than one chapter to the subject of Russian 
horses, not only to the way they are bred and cared for, but 
to racing. There is a page illustration of a trotting sulky 
that will interest American horsemen, It is a most absurd- 
looking arrangement, more like a child's toy than a vehicle 
intended for a grown man. 

A chapter is also given to Slavic literature. ‘No litera- 
ture,” argues Mr. Logan, “‘ owes more to other contempo- 
raneous and nearly contemporaneous literatures, has bor- 
rowed more from them, than Russian literature. None is 
more individual, more characteristic, more distinctly na- 
tional, more sharply, radically, diametrically and unmistak- 
ably different from all literatures past and present. The 
men of letters of no other nation have been so swayed by 
French, German and Byronic thought as have the writers of 
Russia.” Mr. Logan was forcibly struck by the fact that 
the Russian cuisine and the Russian literature have one 
very salient quality in common—both are pungently Russian ; 
both have adopted much from the foreigner, but with a dif- 
ference :—“ The Russian author adapts rather than adopts. 
He absorbs. He is inoculated with French feeling, German 
thought and Byronic manner, but he is the veriest Russian 
at the core and on the surface, and so are his books.” Mr. 
Logan does not devote much space to individual novelists, 
and merely mentions Tolstoi as he passes on, but this gives 
him an opportunity to reproduce a copy of a photograph 
of the distinguished Russian author, which we give on 
page 408 of this number. It shows that Tolstoi is aging 
fast, and that he looks more than ever like one of the 
prophets, 
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Mr. Logan’s book is most profusely illustrated with re- 
productions of photographs; not only that, but also with 
pictures in colors, which, while they add to the expense of 
the book, do not add much to its attractiveness. We have 
not yet learned to print in colors in a manner worthy of 
book-illustration. 





‘¢ Christine of the Hills’’ 
By Max Pemberton. Dodd, Mead & Co. 

Since Mr. Hawkins invented Ruritania, the scene even of 
the Italian novel has veered to the eastward. The contadino 
of Mr. Lang’s fancied American aversion ‘dances with a 
transteverina to the music of a pifferano outside an albergo” 
in the provinces beyond the Adriatic, preferably in Dalmatia 
or Bosnia; and Venetian sunsets are transferred to Trieste 
and the isles that lure one thence to Cattaro. ‘“ Christine 
of the Hills” resembles “The Prisoner of Zenda” more 
than it does Ouida’s “ Pascarel.” While it wants the lan- 
guorous air and sensuous glamor of the latter, it has many 
convincing touches of Italian characterization, and is told in 
a straightforward, vivacious manner that testifies to the en- 
ergy and sincerity of the author. Nor, when one feels its 
texture, is one surprised that Mr, Pemberton’s daily quota 
of work is only 1500 words, 

Andrea, the sage of Sebenico, who glibly tells Christine’s 
story to “his excellency,” and Ugo Klun, the woodlander 
who fiercely loved and then hated her, although the one was 
her lifelong friend and protector and the other became her 
enemy, with varying degrees of egotism asserted their claims 
upon her in the days of her prosperity. In the one case, a 
brutal desire of the money she earned very naturally followed 
upon the desire of revenge for her loving another, and in 
the other the thought was ever and gratuitously present that 
she had run to her friend for bread when she was a little 
girl. The reader. will feel, perhaps, that the picturesque 
Andrea and Christine’s besotted child-husband are not far 
apart when they crack their fingers in joy at the bag of gu/- 
dens jingling at their girdle. Christine, however, has our 
sympathy from the first. When she fled to the mainland to 
escape incarceration in a convent, she scarcely knew what 
marriage meant, and as to love—‘‘Is it love,” she queried, 
‘to draw away your lips when he holds them in kisses ?” 
On her awaking, one morning, in a shepherd’s hut, Ugo was 
gone. She wandered over the hills and the road was hot. 
A count, coming that way, picked her up insensible, and 
nursed her to health in his castle, giving her “the white 
room and hot wine.” She touched his woman-hating heart 
with her fresh gratitude and music. But for her seizure in 
the woods by Ugo, who was supposed to be dead, she would 
have been the count’s wife at Easter. Ugo made her sing 
and fiddle in the cafés of Vienna. Even when she became 
an operatic performer, she feared his threats of vengeance 
upon the count. The latter gave credence to the report 
that she had a lover, and rebuffed her, when they met, by 
his mocking tone. She went away feeling that she had lived 
her life. That she afterwards married the young lieutenant 
who rushed to her defense, only to witness the accidental 
death of her husband in a drunken brawl, and that she be- 
came a brown-burnt peasant again on the island of Zlarin, 
is of little moment. ‘Destiny had led the count to the well 
of love,” but he did not stoop and drink. While the author 
dwells not upon the tragedy of misunderstanding here pre- 
sented, one feels its artistic effectiveness. 

The opening chapters, however, are the best. With rare skill 
has Mr. Pemberton traced Christine’s longing for her island 
home. The loneliness of the barren mountains weighed upon 
her. She saw on all sides nothing but the sullen purple heights 
sentinelled by white boulders, which “arose as so many 
tombstones in her path.” There was something elemental 
in her love of outdoor freedom, “Oh, it is good,” she cried, 
“to lie in the shade of the trees and to look over the sea 
and dream of the city and the people beyond.” ; 
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Two Volumes of American Poetry 

a. A Quiet Road, By Lisette Woodworth Reese. Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co, 2 The Road to Castaly. By Alice Brown, Copeland & Day. 
_Out oF the great number of books of verse that have re- 
cently been published, these two volumes by women are de- 
serving of special note. Each of them contains work of a 
high order of excellence giving evidence of more than ordi- 
nary gifts, and each is a worthy addition to literature. Lovers 
of poetry already know something of the charm and beauty 
of Miss Reese's poems from her first volume, “ A Handful 
of Lavender,” and they will be gratified to find in this new 
collection (1) that these qualities are even more pronounced 
than before. Her touch has become firmer and surer, and 
her voice has acquired depth and richness without losing 
any of its sweetness. It is a tribute to her judgment and 
restraint that this book, published more than five years after 
its predecessor, contains so few poems, and all of such even 
merit. One feels that she writes only when the thought in- 
spires, and one is certain of it in such a piece of pure poetry 
as the following, entitled “ Trust ” :— 
‘*I am thy grass, O Lord! 
I grow up sweet and tall 
But for a day; beneath Thy sword 
To lie at evenfall, 


Yet have I not enough 
In that brief day of mine ? 

The wind, the bees, the wholesome stuff 
The sun pours out like wine. 


Behold, this is my crown; 
Love will not let me be; 

Love holds me here; Love cuts me down; 
And it is well with me. 


Lord, Love, keep it but so; 
Thy purpose is full plain ; 
I die that after I may grow 
As tall, as sweet again.” 

The birds and flowers find in her a sympathetic interpreter, 
and her lyrics about them have all the melodiousness of the 
one and all the fragrance of the other, with the added grace 
of her own art. The absolute simplicity of her language, 
the freshness and fitness of her imagery and, above all, the 
genuineness of her singing make one hope for more poems 
from the same source. 

‘“‘ The Road to Castaly ” (2) is, we believe, Miss Brown’s first 
volume of verse. As such it brings a generous promise and 
at the same time contains much that is to be regarded as a 
definite accomplishment. Like Miss Reese, Miss Brown 
writes when she has something to say as well as to sing, and 
the note of sincerity rings true in all her verse. In a few of 
the pieces here gathered one finds occasional instances of 
what might be called lack of finish, but these are so few and 
so slight that they do not detract from the pleasure one gets 
from the poems as a whole. Quite the best thing in the 
little book are the lines on the death of Edwin Booth. We 
quote one of the stanzas, chosen quite at random :— 

‘* Henceforward nevermore may Denmark's prince 
Pace through his tragic hour in sabled pride 
But thou, the sceptre’s rightful heir, wilt walk, 
Eclipsing all his grandeur, by his side, 
And dally as we may with pageantry 
Wherein some newer actor plays a part, 
The scene will fade, while thine enshadowed form 
Doth from the slumbrous isles of memory start, — 
Again the lost but ever-reigning monarch of the heart.” 

Other poems of marked beauty are “ Morning in Camp,” 
“‘ Destiny,” “« Wood-Longing ” and “ Sunrise on Mansfield 
Mountain "—-the last in blank-verse of unusual excellence. 

Both of these books are models of the book-maker’s art, 
and both should meet with a warm welcome from those who 
are interested in keeping alive the fire upon the Muses’ 
altar. 
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‘s Life of Napoleon Bonaparte’’ 


By William Milligan Sloane, Professor of History in the University of 
Princeton. Illustrated. 4 vols. Vol. III. 1806-12. The Cen- 
tury Co. 

THE TWO HUNDRED and seventy pages of the third volume 
of Prof. Sloane’s “‘ Napoleon” cover a period of only six 
years—a period crowded with events of the greatest magni- 
tude. The opening chapter deals with the devastation of 
Prussia after the victory of Jena. The campaign of Fried- 
land is next considered, which ended in such a way as to 
make the Emperor of Russia eager to negotiate a treaty and 
effect an alliance with his unconquerable enemy. The 
meeting of Napoleon and Alexander at Tilsit, the admission 
of Frederick William of Prussia to a humiliating part in 
their counsels, Queen Louisa’s appearance on the scene and 
her failure to modify the resulting treaty in a manner advan- 
tageous to Prussian interests—these form the subject of two 
of the most picturesque and interesting chapters in the three 
volumes thus far published. The international events that 
follow are the protectorate and then the partition of Portugal, 
the obliteration of Etruria, the degradation of Spain, the 
imprisonment of the Pope, the meeting of Napoleon and 
Alexander at Erfurt, the declaration of war by Austria and 
the reduction of that empire to a second-rate position in 
the family of European states, Napoleon’s divorce of Joseph- 
ine and marriage to Maria Louisa, the estrangement between 
France and Russia, and the war in which it proved easy to 
overrun a distant country and seize its capital with results 
disastrous only to the victor. 

It will be seen that these six years are those that wit- 
nessed Napoleon’s rise to a supreme position in Continental 
affairs, and the beginning of his rapid fall. It was not in 
the nature of things that such a world-empire as Napoleon 
proposed should be built up as he purposed building it, nor 
that so near an approach to it as he achieved should last for 
any length of time. In 1810, by the annexation of the 
North Sea coast as far as Liibeck, and of that Swiss com- 
monwealth which became known as the Department of the 
Simplon, the Napoleonic empire reached its greatest extent. 
Of Naples, Murat had been appointed king; of the grand- 
duchy of Berg, Louis’s infant son was made the nominal 
ruler; Westphalia had as its king Jerome; Spain was under 
King Joseph; Berthier was Prince of Neuchatel and Talley- 
rand of Benevento, and Eugéne was Viceroy of the kingdom 
of Italy, These states were vassal powers of France; and 
so were the Confederation of the Rhine, the Helvetic Re- 
public, Bavaria, Saxony, Wiirtemberg, and Denmark with 
Norway. King Louis having béen deposed, Holland was 
incorporated in the Empire; and Rome, Genoa, Parma, 
Florence, Siena, Leghorn, Osnabriick, Miinster, Bremen 
and Hamburg were the capitals of ten of the one hundred 
and thirty French departments. Biscay, Navarre, Aragon 
and Catalonia were held as military governments, and the 
Illyrian provinces and the Ionian Isles were military out- 
posts. Two years later Napoleon was retreating from 
Prussia in circumstances that made Elba and St. Helena as 
inevitable as death. 

The period of the Empire was the spectacular period of 
Napoleon’s career, and the opportunity for lavish illustration 
in the present volume has been fully availed of. The front- 
ispiece is a reproduction of Meissonier’s famous “ 1807” 
(Friedland), in the Metropolitan Museum in this city; other 
paintings, reproduced’in the original colors, are by Royer, 
Detaille, Delaroche and other brushes no less renowned— 
and the array of portraits, etc., in black and in tints of blue, 
green, red and sepia, is as brave as in either of the preced- 
ing instalments. When the next volume appears, complet- 
ing the series, we shall have a life of Napoleon superior to 
all others in the vital respect of impartiality—a life at once 
popular in style, correct'in detail and unbiassed by national 
or personal prepossession. 
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"a Pridtiot Nansen” "°° 
® . C. Brégger and Nordahl Rolfsen... Transl, by Wil» 
as dial hem pele Longmans, as er Co. cd 
The Norwegian authors of this stirring work give the life 
story of the great explorer who, when they wrote, had 
already made his mark deeply in science, but was then in- 
visible amid Polar snows. . Even before his crowning success 
had been achieved, Nansen was considered a mighty hero. 
During the time of tension of heart and nerve because of 
absence, those fond of sensations told of carrier-pigeons 
coming out of the ice-world to the woman and the child 
whom many believed to be widow and orphan;, but all this 
is now long past. Nansen has, in the words of the English 
translator, ‘‘ practically solved the ‘enigma of the Polar 
regions.” He has not, indeed, stood. upon the axis of the 
earth, but he did not consider this the.goal of his achieve- 
ment. He has demonstrated the justice of his theory, that 
with forethought, skill and resolution the Polar fastnesses 
can be traversed “‘ as safely as the straits of Dovey.” > 
The biography is of unusual interest. Nansen comes of 
good stock, hardy and intellectual, accustomed to patience, 
endurance and the conquest of difficulties, .. His life as 
child, student and traveller is set before us,»with many 
pleasant anecdotes. We. find him first interested in the 
problems of life, then taking up the study of the phenomena 
of ‘ice—the story of the glaciery:the moraine and the 
bowlder. Next he organized his expedition to Greenland, 
which he crossed. His ability to tell.his story, well, both to 
the general reader and to the man of science, enabled him 
to show us as still existing on the earth,a state of things 
which helps us to explain the prehistoric life of northern 
Europe and America, when these parts. of the earth were 
ice-capped and in process of receiving their physiognomy. 
There are chapters on Nansen as a lover, husband and 
father, the glimpses of Norwegian home-life being delightful. 
The chapters on Arctic expeditions from the earliest times, 
on the contributions of Norwegian seamen to Arctic geog- 
raphy, and on the Great Ice Age are as interesting as they 
are scientifically valuable. Then comes the story of the 
building, launching, equipment and sailing of the Fram, 
which, when all was ready, moved out into the mist and the 
mystery (1893). Here the story ends; but the short preface 
suggests a sequel. The book is well equipped with maps, 
portraits, illustrations and a good index. 





*¢ Annotated Bibliography of Fine Art ’’ 


By Russell Sturgis and H. E. Krehbiel, Edited, with Preface, by G. 
Iles. Boston: Library Bureau. 


TWENTY years ago the more enterprising of our public libraries 
began to issue ‘‘ educational” catalogues, as they were called; 
that is, catalogues which were not mere lists of books, but which 
aimed to instruct readers as to the merits, absolute and relative, 
of the different books enumerated. The movement thus inaugu- 
rated has now, through the efforts of the Publishing Section of the 
American Library Association, developed intoa scheme for codper- 
ative ‘‘ educational” bibliography; or, in simpler, terms, for fur- 
nishing in handy books available to all readers, lists of the best 
books in various departments of literature, with descriptive and 
discriminating notes, calculated to ‘‘ steer’ readers at once to the 
best reading, and to that which is best for any special purpose. 
Facile princeps among the several lists so far issued under this 
scheme is this Bibliography of Fine Art, in which music has fallen 
tothe care of Mr. Krehbiel. The titles given number 1000; and 
nearly all of them are accompanied by intelligent and helpful notes, 
the value of which to those who seek guidance in this department 
of literature is sufficiently attested by the names of the editors, each 
of whom is unquestionably in the very front rank of critical writers 
in his chosen field. Such a book as this may well take the place, 
im every public library, of cataloguing work, which would cost 
Scores of times its price; it and its fellows, ‘‘ Reading for the 
Young” and ‘‘ Books for Girls and Women and their Clubs,” hap- 
pily inaugurate the work which Mr. George Iles, who has been its 
chief promoter, has called the ‘‘ appraisal of literature.” 
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*¢ Pennsylvania ’’ 


Colony and Commonwealth. By Sydney George Fisher. Philadelphia: 
H. T. Coates & Co, 

IN THIS new work, the author of ‘‘ The Making of Pennsyl- 
vania” and ‘‘ The Evolution of the Constitution of the United 
States ” continues his studies of the origins of the Keystone 
State, and gives an outline of its history. He does not show any 
special knowledge of the ‘* Pennsylvania Dutch,” or of the Nether- 
landers who accompanied Penn to America. His general outlook 
seems to be that of a person who has lived longer in Philadelphia 
and the eastern part of the state than in the middle or western 
portions; when he writes about the Quakers and politics in the 
southeastern part, there is a glow which we sometimes miss in 
reading what he. has to say about events and people farther to the 
west. Nevertheless, he tells a readable story and shows clearly 
how what was once a feudal proprietary province ‘‘ gradually 
worked out for herself a body of constitutional liberty, which, at 
the time of the Revolution, gave her such a satisfactory form of 
government that it was a great obstacle in the way of the move- 
ment for independence.” Certainly, if some of the New Eng- 
land historians had been more familiar with the facts so ably 
marshalled in this work, they would have reserved some of their 
passages, which show a elear misunderstanding of colonial Penn- 
sylvania. 

The old story of Braddock’s defeat becomes a new one under 
Mr. Fisher's skilful pen. He shows it to have been an accident 
of war, in which the Indians, making themselves invisible ‘* with 
rests for their rifles and security for their persons, enjoyed three 
hours of target practice." The movement for independence is 
luminously told, and so is the episode of the Whiskey Rebellion, 
while the chapter on ‘‘ The Preéminence of Philadelphia” recalls 
tne curious literary prophesies in the days when Harfer's Mag- 
azine was young. It used to be believed that, unless a magazine 
was printed and mailed between the Delaware and the SchuyIkill, 
it could not succeed. ‘‘When Harfer's was started in New 
York, its failure was prophecied because it was not within the 
limits of the magazine city.” 





*¢ Bibliographica ’’ 
Parts XI and XII. Imported by Charles Scribner's Sons. 


WE ARE sorry to be obliged to bid farewell to this curious 
and always interesting publication, Having filled out its plan of 
printing only twelve quarterly numbers, and its three years’ life: 
being at an end, it now disappears from the list of periodicals; but 
the twelve parts may still be had'in wrappers, or bound in half 
morocco, Not many copies, however, can be on hand, as there: 
were only 250 printed for America, and only 850 altogether. 
The last two numbers, which we have not yet noticed, are before 
us. In part XI is one of the most interesting articles in the series, 
that on ‘‘English Armorial Book Stamps and their Owners,” by 
Mr. W. Y. Fletcher. Several of these stamps are excellent exam- 
ples of a bold style of engraving in white line, notably Francis 
Bacon's boar crest, from the purple velvet cover of a copy of his 
‘‘Novum Organum” presented by him to the University of Ox- 
ford; and Samuel Pepys’s stamp with the crossed anchors and 
horse’s head crest. Some valuable notes on ‘‘ Private Printing in 
France during the Fifteenth Century " are given by Mr. A. Clau- 
din, and Mr, Cyril Davenport has a curious note in which he 
shows that Roger Payne copied, while reducing and simplifying, 
the stamps invented by Mearne. His article is illustrated with an 
excellent photographic reproduction in color and gold of one of 
Payne's prettiest bindings. 

Part XII has a fully illustrated paper ‘‘ On a Manuscript of the 
Biblia Pauperum,” by Sir E. Maunde Thompson; one on ‘‘The II- 
lustrations in French Books of Hours,” by Alfred W. Pollard, and 
a short note on ‘‘Late Jacobite Tracts,” by Mr. Lang, of course. 
It also contains addenda to various articles and a general index for 
the three volumes. A few items from the index will serve to give 
readers some indication of the variety of the contents of Bib/io- 
graphica. There may be found in it notices of, or articles on, 
the books of the Carthusians, American book-clubs, the Lindis~ 
farne Gospels, the Ise Monogatari, Irish illuminations, Florentine 
woodcuts, Florio, the translator of Montaigne, the early Italian 
book-trade, grotesques in medizval illumination, and many other 
subjects of interest to book-lovers, The illustrations to the series 
include very many copies of rare prints, and finely executed repro- 
ductions of notable bindings and illuminations in medieval manu-~ 
scripts. 








Robert Gould Shaw 


(THE MONUMENT BY Aucustus St. GaupeEns) 


I 
Bixep ‘in one desire, 
Thrilled by one fierce fire, 
Marching men and horse, 
And he the youthful rider—one soul, one aim, one force. 


II 


Onward he doth press ; 

Moving, but motionless ; 

Resolute, intent,— 

As on some e mighty errand the willing youth were bent. 


III 
Onward, though he hears 
Father’s, sisters’ tears ; 
Onward, though before him 
—Grief more near, more dear—the breaking heart that bore 
him. 
IV 
Onward, though he leaves 
One who lonely grieves : 
Oh, keep him, Fate! from harm, 
For on his dewy lips the bridal kiss is warm. 


What doth he behold 

Making the boy so bold? 

Speak with whispering breath! 

O Fate, O Fame, O radiant soul in love with glorious Death ! 


vI 
Eyes that forward peer— 
Why have they no fear ? 
Because, through blood and blight, 
They see the golden morning burst and bring the living light ; 


VII 
See War the fetters strike 
From white and black alike ; 
See, past the pain and scorn, 
A nation saved, a race redeemed, and freedom newly born 3 


VIII 


See, in days to come,— 

When silent War’s rude drum, 

Ere civic wrong shall cease,— 

Heroes as pure and brave arise on battlefields of peace. 


R. W. GILDER. 


The Lounger 
Mr. HILTON. B. SONNEBORN writes to me as follows :— 
ccincidence brought to my attention might suggest to you a 
subject for editorial note, or be pertinent in connection with a 


‘+A 


review of R. S. Hichens’s ‘Flames.’ In 1890, while in Chicago, 
I made a translation of Werner’s ‘Flammenzeichen,’ and chose 
tthe title ‘ Flames,’ which I believe was then copyrighted. In fact, 
it wasa very free translation. I departed from the German text in 
many instances, entering, to a small degree, into the psychological 
field. I believe I compared the oxydation of organic matter to the 
spiritual flame which fans life, etc, The point is, that authors of 
prominence would do well to be more careful in selecting a title, 
as, in the present instance, if the publishers of the earlier ‘ Flames’ 
should be so disposed, they might confuse the public and cause 
readers no end of annoyance. The moral aspect of the case is not 
at all called into question by my remark, for I know no one could 
borrow much inspiration from Werner’s romance, or from my 


adaptation of it.” 
SA. 


. and to the book-store of the Messrs. Scribner. 


sination. 


COPYRIGHT 1897 BY D. APPLETON & Co, 
Count To.stoi 


THIS PORTRAIT of Count Tolstoi, it seems to me, presents all 
the characteristics that have spread the Russian thinker’s name in 
all the countries of the globe. I reproduce it from Mr. John A, 
Logan’s ‘‘In Joyful Russia,” a review of which will be found on 
page 404 of this number. 

@a. 

A FEw copies of the suppressed Hazlitt memoirs, ‘‘ Four Gen- 
erations of a Literary Family,” have found their way to America, 
The price of the 
book has been raised on account of its suppression, for it will 
hereafter be described in catalogues as among the ‘‘ scarce” books, 
and scarcity adds a hundredfold to a book’s value. A precious 
manuscript is to be seen at Messrs. Dodd, Mead & Co.’s. It is 
that of ‘* The Blithedale Romance,” which the author himself, as 
well as Robert Browning, I believe, valued above any other of 


Hawthorne’s romances. 
@a. 


WHILE ROAMING about the city on Decoration Day, I could 
not but wonder why some statues were decorated with flowers 
and plants, while others were undecorated. In Madison Square, 
for instance, the statue of Seward stood solemn and ne- 
glected while that of Roscoe Conkling had a row of potted 
flowers at its feet and a wreath on its head. The wreath, I must 
adrnit, did not add to its dignity, for it was tipped rakishly to one 
side, giving the statue much more the appearance of King Gam 
brinus than.of a United States Senator. Perhaps Conkling fought 
for his country, I said to myself, but, upon consulting ‘‘ The Cen- 
tury Cyclopedia of Names,” I found no mention of that fact. 
Seward, though he did not shoulder a musket, served his country 
in time of war as Secretary of State, and was severely wounded 
by an accomplice ¢’ Wilkes Booth at: the time of Lincoln's assa& 


@a. 
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SPEAKING of wreaths, I am not so sure that they are much 
of an adornment to out-of-door statues. Certainly, Admiral Far- 
ragut, no matter how much he deserved them, would not have 
worn laurels around his cap. And as for the wreath of flowers 
on the head of the St. Gaudens statue of Peter. Cooper, it made 
that serious-minded philanthropist look like a Queen of the May. 


@a. 


THE LITERARY WORLD is greatly interested in the news of the 
marriage of Mr. Royal Cortissoz to Miss Ellen McKay Hutchinson, 
which took place recently in St. Bride’s, one of the oldest churches in 
London. Miss Hutchinson has held an editorial position on the 
New York Tribune for the past twenty-five years, her special 
department being that of books, but she has also contributed regu- 
larly to the editorial page. Mr. Cortissoz is the art editor of the 
same paper, and also a contributor to the department of book- 
reviews. He is a constant writer for the leading magazines, on 
subjects connected with art, and has an enviable reputation as an 
art critic. It is to be hoped that Mr. and Mrs. Cortissoz will re- 


tain the positions that they have so long and ably filled, 


GSA. 


«© AN AMERICAN LADY,” says The Evening Post, ‘‘has been 
endeavoring to procure the literary good offices of Mr. Andrew 
Lang. She addressed him the following note, which he ‘gave to 
the papers as his surest defense against future beguilements of 
the sort :— 

«« «Mr. Andrew Lang, London, Sir: It is thought that you would 
like this story, and would be able possibly to place it in some 
English magazine. If so, for your interest in the matter, please 
take one-half its value, sending the other half to Miss——-, L——— 
Street, C——, U.S. A. If not available please return MS. to 
this same address,’”’ 

‘on. 

I SUPPOSE that Mr. Lang thinks this unreasonableness particu- 
larly American. I could easily prove to him that the character- 
istic is shared by Englishwomen. Indeed, I am almost sure that 
Mr. Lang’s correspondent is an Englishwoman, though her letter 
comes from America. I have some choice letters of this confid- 
ing nature from Englishwomen. The latest is from a lady, who 
said that I must get her MS. published as she had a granddaugh- 
ter to educate and must make money. She did not say anything 
about my retaining half of the purchase money, however. 


ea 


By THE WAY, how does Mr. Lang pronounce the words ‘‘ az 
plat?” In his admirable translation of the Pope’s Latin poem on 
greed (see page 412), he makes, or seeks to make, the latter word 
rhyme with ‘‘raw”’! 

Can. 

THERE IS A MOVEMENT in Congress to substitute for the alpha- 
betical names of Washington streets, names the initials of which 
shall be identical with the present names, All success to it! 
When the reform is accomplished, it would be well to rechristen 
the streets that now bear fractional titles. What could be more 
deadly prosaic than to take the cars for Mt. Vernon at Thirteen and 
a Halfth Street? And what combination of names could be more 
odious than ‘‘ Four and a Halfth and C Streets, N. W.”? It was 
at the latter corner that President McKinley attended divine service 
on the Sunday following his inauguration. 


GA. 

IT IS proposed by a committee of members of the Players Club 
to purchase the bronze bust of the late John Gilbert as Sir Peter 
Teazle, modeled from life by. Mr. J. S. Hartley in 1879, Cer- 
tainly, the Players should possess this admirable likeness of dne 
of their most distinguished members in one of his greatest parts. 
A more speaking likeness it would be hard to imagine. One can- 
not look at that quizzical mouth, and not believe that the words 
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JoHN Gitpert as Sik Peter TEAZLE 


are ready on the lips. Every twinkle of the eye, every wrinkle of 
the forehead, is there. By all means, gentlemen of the Players, 
add this living bronze to your treasures. 


BA. 


THE REPORT of the theft of the famous Imperial Diamond has 
turned out to be unfounded, but the connection of Mr. Jacobs, the 
Calcutta diamond dealer, with this stone, will again arouse public 
interest in Mr, Marion Crawford's first and probably best-known 
novel, ‘‘ Mr. Isaacs.”" It is said, by Mr, Crawford himself,.1 believe, - 
that Mr. Jacobs was the original of his Mr. Isaacs. When Mr. 
Jacobs had the stone sent out to him in India, it was accompa- 
nied by two paste facsimiles, as it was too valuable to be carried 
about. Mr. Jacobs showed these facsimiles to possible purchas- 
ers, and it was one of them that so delighted the Nizam of Hydera- 
bad that he agreed to pay $2,000,000 for the stone, though its 
real value is only $600,000; but when a Nizam wants a thing, 
he is willing to pay for it according to his own idea of its value, 
no matter how exaggerated that idea may be. 

@A. 

THE HISTORY of this diamond, as told in Zhe Datly Mail 
of London, is interesting:—‘‘ The Imperial Diamond has had a 
chequered career. Found at the Cape some years ago, it was 
bought by a syndicate and cut at Amsterdam, its size being re- 
duced by one half. From its size and brilliancy it took rank at 
once as a historic stone, as it measured an inch and a half by an 
inch, and was nearly one inch in depth, of a pure white color, and 
exceedingly lustrous. Its owners hawked it about among all the 
crowned heads in Europe, but without avail, as no one was found 
with a purse long enough, or a disposition strong enough, to buy it. 
Mr. Jacobs then had it sent out to him in India at his own risk, 
paying a premium of 2000/, for its insurance on the voyage.” 
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Poetry and Verse 


IT WOULD BE difficult to’find fault with the curiously happy 
mixture of homely humor afd wild, sometimes weird, fancy in 
** Poems and Ballads by Q.” {This:is not the first time that Mr. 
ce Couch has appeared as’a poet, and we find here the same 
trength, vivacity and sweetness that characterized ‘‘ Green Boys,” 
only in larger measure. Q's ‘* Delectable Diichy ” is not far from 
Herrick’s country, and a number of his smaller poems remind one 
f the latter; but he is free from Herrick’s affectations, which, quaint 
as they are, we would hardly tolerate in a poet of to-day,.and the 
tricks and gambols of his antic fancy seem, to us at least, much 
tnore spirited and amusing than Herrick’s most admired produc- 
tions, Like the pious author of the ‘*‘ Noble ‘Numbers,” he has a 
pretty vein of paganism, but both more hearty and more classi- 
cal, which crops out richly in ‘‘A Housekeeping,” where we have 
4 vision of the sleeping gods— 
| ** Vision of green lawn, 


Pale ivory limbs, pillows of dappled fawn, 
And a great quiet, and a stilly lake.” 


Only Love awakes, whom the poet takes home with him, with re- 

Its disastrous to his housekeeping. In ‘‘ Jetsam,” a fantastic 

lad of a dog’s shipwreck, Persephone is charged with causing 
the disaster in order to possess the poodle’s,shade, and all the 
gods are involved to defeat her purpose. There is a strong flavor 
of the ghostly romantic in ‘‘ Doom’s Ferry,” ** Dolor Oogo,”’ ‘* The 
Masquer in the Street” and a few others; and for rollicking fun 
and surprising rhymes commend us to ‘‘ The Big Review.” The 
one long and wholly serious poem, ‘‘ Columbus at Seville,” is a 
dignified monologue in blank-verse, not unworthy of its theme, but 
scarce so sure to delight all readers as the shorter pieces mentioned 
above. (London: Methuen & Co.) 


SA. 


IN THE choir of young Canadian poets there is a new and 
pleasant voice—that of Mr. Francis Sherman, whose first volume 
of verse, ‘‘ Matins,’’ has recently appeared. This young singer has 
evidently been a diligent pupil in the schools of Rossetti and Wil- 
liam Morris, the greater part of the. work in this collection clearly 
showing their influence. Agreeable as are these echoes, they are 
less interesting than are the songs of his own singing, which have 
about them an air of promise and possess many qualities that be- 
long to good verse. Like most beginners, Mr, Sherman starts by 
being imitative, but there is enough of his own in these ‘‘ Matins” 
to convince one that his next volume will prove that he has a right 
tobe named in the class to which Lampman, Carman and Rob- 
erts belong. (Copeland & Day.)——-MR. PROSSER HALL FRYE'S 
‘* The Substance of His House” contains a great deal that is com- 
monplace. Occasionally there may be found a lyric that is grace- 
fully turned, and several of his sonnets are above the average, but 
as a whole the substance of this house of rhyme is not encourag- 
ing. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons),——-Or Mr. ROBERT LOVEMAN'’S 
‘* Poems ” we have already spoken, but the appearance of some of 
the verse from his first book, together with new verse, in an en- 
tirely new booklet, prettily bound in blue-and-white covers, calls 
for the further remark that Mr. Loveman is a writer of very brief 
verses, and that he frequently discovers a conceit that is fetching 
and puts it into acceptable rhyme. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


GA. 


AN EXCELLENT anthology of poetry written by Southern 
writers has recently been compiled by Miss Jennie Thornley 
Clarke of the Georgia Normal and Industrial College. It con- 
tains selections from the writings of nearly 150 authors, made with 
admirable taste and judgment; an appendix of brief biographical 
notes; and a pleasant introduction by Mr. Joel Chandler Harris. 
Students of American poetry will be glad to have these ‘* Songs of 
the South,” notwithstanding the strictures of Mr. R. L. C. White, 
in The Critic of March 13. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) ——A coL- 
LECTION of ‘‘ Wellesley Lyrics ""—verse written by students and 
graduates of Wellesley College—makes'a strong showing for col- 
lege verse and contains many veritable poems. The introduction is 
by Mrs. Alice Freeman Palmer, The book is published by its 
compiler, Miss Cordelia C. Nevers, at Wellesley, Mass.—— 
‘¢ THE GOLDEN SHUTTLE,” by Marion Franklin Ham, is a dis- 
appointing lot of very ordinary verse, publishd by the author and 
printed by J. J. Little & Co.——THE VERSE in ‘‘ An Autumn 
Singer,” by George M. Gould, A.M., M.D., inspires within us 
the hope that hereafter the author will stick to physic and let 
poetry—or what he thinks is poetry—alone. (J. B. Lippincott 
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Co.)———A DRAMATIC poem, painfully hard to read, is ‘* Kaliirr- 
hoe,” by Philip Becker Goetz. The blank-verse is absolutely: 
blank, and the rhymed strophes and antistrophes are either ridicu- 
lous or incomprehensible. (Buffalo: Peter Paul Book Co.) 
‘*A CALIFORNIAN ” tells his ‘‘ Gold Stories of 49” in blank-verse: 
that is about as much like poetry as a camel is like a thrush. The: 
stories are all right, but the manner of their telling is all wrong, 
(Copeland & Day.) 





Ga. 


Mr. J. S.. FLETCHER appears to be one of those happy pessi-: 
mists who find a remedy for their own and the world’s woes in 
singing of them. His ‘‘ Ballads of Revolt’’ are the dainty utter- 
ances of a spiritual anarchist who would be loth to rub elbows. 
with the mob of unbelievers whose god forsaken condition he be-. 
wails in more or less melodious verse. To readers of English: 
only there may be something novel in the travesty of Christian 
symbols and feeling in ‘‘ The Angel of the Annunciation,” ‘* The: 
Interim Report,” ‘* The Visitation ” and ‘‘ The Scapegoat’; but 
those who have any acquaintance with current French literature: 
are satiated with such stuff, and with jin de siecle poetizing of the 
outworn creed of "48. Asa subject tobe embroidered over ‘* for: 
art’s sake,’’ this is about the poorest that could be found, and the: 
Offenbachian manner of treating it the worst. Mr. Fletcher is a 
clever workman, and should try his skill in some more promising: 
field. (John Lane.)——‘* THE Acrobatic Muse” of Mr. R. K. 
Munkittrick turns somersaults of wit and fancy on the safe ground 
supposed to be sacred to the more staid but scarce more serious 
muse of society. She waxes eloquent over the summer and the ~ 
roses and the. lily ‘*besilvered by the tresses of the moon,”.and 
also over the zephyr which through the kitchen ‘‘ steals across the 
cherry pie,” 

‘¢ And the beer we gaily guzzle 
As along the way we jog, 
For the bloom is on the muzzle 
And the muzzle’s on the dog.” 


She extracts the honey of poetry alike from bee and ‘ vitreous 
mosquito ”; and the *‘ summer of our disconcircustent ’’ becomes 
for her a season of delight when 


‘* The bathing suit is flapping like a banner overhead, 
Where the lemonade of commerce is a symphony in red.” 


With the aid of John Burroughs, she convicts Miguel de Cervantes 
Saavedra of jesting when he said that ‘‘ There are no birds in last 
year’s nests’; and under the influence of bean coffee makes her 
poet dream of the perfumed and luxurious East. She tries her 
hand at a ‘‘ Rural Prospectus ’—and:crit cises nature. There is 
plenty of good fun in Mr. Munkittrick’s book, and no little poetry. 
(Way & Williams.) 
@a. 


SOCIETY VERSE, a thought too thoughtless, a trifle too trifling, 
It is 
in vain to worship vanity if we gain no new thing by it, and we 
fear that, on analysis, nothing of Mr. Grissom’s, neither jingle nor 
jest, would prove very new. But he writes for a public that is easy 
to please, and for which the Cupid on the cover, and the titles in 
the table-of-contents, will suffice. These verses deal with ‘‘ The 
Debutante,” with ‘‘ Evening in Broadway,” ‘My Lady’s Bou- 
doir,” ‘‘A Fashionable Graduate,” ‘* Forgotten Loves,” ‘‘ A Fan 
Fancy,” ‘* Love Notes,” ‘* Coaching,” ‘‘ Pressing Autumn Leaves” 
and the like. They say what anyone might say, only more cleverly. 
The pages will be often turned over and never read, but will serve 
a delightful purpose all the same—to wit, that for which we pat- 
ronize the opera, buy concert-tickets and in various other ways use 
art as a cloak to cover nature. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) ——MRr. 
HILAIRE BELLOC is a Frenchman by birth, an Englishman by 
education. His volume of ‘‘ Verses and Sonnets” contains some 
good work, and may be ranked among the books of verse that 
have at least an undisputed right to exist. It is not overwhelmingly 
poetical, but.the author has conscientious care for the rules of the 
craft. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.)——-THE second volume of 
Tennyson's ‘*Idylls of the King,” edited by Dr.W. J. Rolfe, 
contains ‘‘ Lancelot and Elaine,” ‘‘The Holy Grail,” ‘‘ Pelleas 
and Ettarre,” ‘‘The Last Tournament,” ‘‘ Guinevere,” ‘+ The 
Passing of Arthur” and ‘* To the Queen.” Dr. Rolfe’s notes are 
all that can be desired. (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) —— THE 
Oxford Edition of ‘‘ The Poetical Works of Lord Byron,” in. one 
volume, is noticeable for the clearness of the print and the general . 
excellence of its make-up. (New York: Henry Frowde.) 
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Shakespeariana 
EDITED BY DR. W. J. ROLFE, CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 

‘‘ Runaways’ Eyes "’(‘‘Romeo and Jultet,” tit. 2. 6).—A 
gentleman living in Washington, D. C., sends The Critic a note 
suggesting ‘‘ sun-aweary” as an emendation of the much disputed 
‘* run-awayes ” of the Folio of 1623 in this passage. He does not 
appear to be aware that the same suggestion was made by Mr. 
A. M’Ilwaine, in the Lezsure Hour ( Pittsburg, Pa.) for February, 
1869. That gentleman, like our correspondent, lays some stress on 
the fact that ‘‘ sun-aweary "’ has a// the letters of ‘‘ run-awayes ” 
and no more. He also cites ‘*‘ Macbeth,” v. 5. 49 (‘‘I gin to be 
aweary of the sun”’) in support of his suggestion. He adds some 
passages not adduced by our correspondent, as the latter does certain 
passages that do not seem to have occurred to the former; but 
neither these supposed parallelisms nor the other arguments of the 
two writers lead me to regard the emendation as more probable 
than a dozen others that have been proposed. The fact that it 
occurred to two persons independently cannot be allowed to weigh 
much in its favor. ‘‘ Rumour’s eyes’ was suggested by ¢hree 
persons, each ignorant that the others had done it; and Mr. Singer 
independently conjectured ‘* rumourer’s,”’ in which the idea is the 
same. For myself, as no one of the many emendations is satis- 
factory, I am content to retain ‘‘ runaways’ eyes,” and to under- 
stand it as referring to persons running about the streets by night. 
Those who read ‘‘ runaway’s eyes’”’ ( singular ), refer it variously 
to Phoebus, Phaethon, Cupid, Night, the moon, Romeo, and Juliet. 
The explanation I adopt seems to me the simplest possible, and 
is favored by the ‘‘untalk’d of” that follows. The reader who 
is interested in the question will find twenty-eight pages of fine 
print devoted to it in Dr. Furness’s ‘‘ New Variorum” edition of 
the play. 





The Philadelphia Shakespeare Society.—This society com- 
memorates its twenty-fifth anniversary by a ‘‘ Memorial,” of 
which 75 copies have been privately printed in elegant style. It 
contains a historical sketch by the secretary, Mr. A. Julian Hemp- 
hill, with a selection of some of the papers and poems that have 
been read before the Society and recorded in its annals, I have 
referred in past years to the witty menus of the annual dinners of 
the Society. That of April 23d this year is particularly notable, 
as all the 178 quotations are from a single scene (ii. 2) of ‘*‘ Ham- 
let,” which has been a part of the year’s study in the Society. I 
a that I cannot take space for some of the wonderfully apt 

its in it. 





The June Magazines 
(Concluded from last week) 
‘¢ The North American Review ”’ 


THIS being the month of the Diamond Jubilee, one expects arti- 
cles on the Queen and her ‘‘ record reign.” Under the latter title, 
the Marquis of Lorne contributes to this number of 7he North 
American a paper on his royal mother-in-law, which fully sustains 
his great reputation.—Of great interest will be found the review 
of ‘The Queen’s Parliaments,” by Mr. H. W. Lucy (Punch's 
‘* Toby, M. P.”), begun in this same number. Of the members of the 
House of Commons who witnessed the opening of her first Parlia- 
ment by the young Queen, on 20 Nov. 1837, six are still living, 
among them being, of course, Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Villiers, mem- 
ber for Wolverhampton, is the only one of the six still in Parlia- 
ment, Mr. Lucy’s reminiscences are of Gladstone and Disraeli, 
O'Connell and Richard Lalor Shiel, Bulwer and Sir Robert Peel. 
It is curious to notice, by the way, that in 1837 there was no such 
personage as a Secretary of State for the Colonies. That office 
was managed by the Secretary of State for War, with the aid of 
an under-secretary. It was not till 1854 that the two offices were 
divided, Sir George Grey becoming Mr. Chamberlain's first prede- 
cessor, Mr. Lucy's paper will greatly interest students of con- 
temporary history. 





‘¢ The Forum ”’ 


A THOUGHTFUL paper, in this number, on ‘* Contemporary 
American Essayists,” by Prof. Benjamin W. Wells of the Uni- 
Versity of the South, must yield in point of interest to Mile. Yetta 
Blaze de Bury’s thorough study of M. Paul Bourget. She begins 
by declaring that most of this author’s personages, ‘‘ express 
their inner being more by their tastes than by their feelings; these 
tastes themselves being so strongly influenced by the atmosphere of 
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frivolity surrounding them, that, freed from its pressure, heir 
possessors might become quite different persons. * * * 
Bourget’s heroes and heroines follow but too often the moral bent 
of their circumstances.” Another point that is well taken, is that 
M. Bourget knows nothing of the true grand monde of France— 
even as most ‘‘ society ” novelists in other countries know nothing 
of the true aristocracy of their respective nationalities :—‘‘ The social 
milieu in which Bourget’s men develop is, it should be mentioned to 
a foreign reader, the least really French that can be imagined. Long 
before he wrote his ‘Cosmopolis,’ our author lived in, and in- 
spired himself from, the rich Israelitish colony resident in Paris. 
Money, beauty, culture, are to be found in that society, and pre- 
cisely in the order in which I mention them, véz., money, as the 
autocrat; beauty as the means to money; and culture as the 
servant of both—or more truly as the spice, the relish, * * * 
Of the austere, mass-going, humbly dressed grande dame fran- 
¢azse, Bourget’s novels are ignorant.” We have only dipped 
superficially into this discerning paper, which has a permanent 
value as an estimate of this Immortal’s work. 





‘¢ The Popular Science [Monthly ”’ 


IN A PAPER on ‘‘ The Public and its Public Library,” in this 
number, Mr. John Cotton Dana makes a strong plea for the open- 
shelf method of administration. ‘‘The manner,” he says, ‘‘of 
conducting a public library now in almost universal use in this 
country is this: Between the books and the would-be users of 
them is placed an insurmountable barrier. At this barrier stand 
librarian and attendants. The reader or student flounders about 
in a list of the library’s books until he arrives at a guess—it is 
often not more than a guess—at the titles of the books he wishes. 
A list of these books he hands over the barrier to the attendant, 
and of them the attendant brings him the first one that happens to 
be in. Perhaps he wishes to make a study of some subject. 
Generally, in such a case, he must make out a list from a brief 
catalogue of the books which he thinks may help him, and of the 
titles of articles which he surmises will be useful in files of period- 
icals or proceedings. This list, handed to the attendant, brings 
him some of the things called for. Half of them are probably not 
what he expected, and he must try again. Always between him 
and the sources of information the personality of librarian or at- 
tendant obtrudes itself. His wants must trickle over a library 
counter, and then must filter through the mind of a custodian who 
is perhaps not very intelligent and is probably not very sympa- 
thetic, before they can be satisfied by contact with the books 
themselves. Ina good many libraries a few reference-books are 
placed where anyone can reach them. But this is in most cases 
the limit of the concession made to the demand for immediate 
contact with the library’s resources.” As is usually the case with 
reformers, Mr. Dana states his side too strongly, and overlooks the 
arguments that the other side may advance. Our experience has 
almost invariably been that in our search for books on a certain 
subject, the ‘‘ personality of librarian or attendant’ has been 
helpful and efficient. ; 





‘*The New World’’ 

THE best one of the nine articles in this number is on ‘‘ Jesus 
the Ideal Man,” by Dr. James M. Whiton, who, keeping closely to 
the Greek originals and correcting several mistranslations that lie 
at the root of popular mistaken notions and the strictures of critics, 
shows Jesus as the most divine and most human of all born of 
woman. Prof. Josiah Royce gives a layman’s masterly interpre- 
tation of Job. Heraclitus, ‘‘the philosopher of harmony and fire,” 
becomes again one of the moderns in the hands of Mr. C. P. 
Parker of Harvard University. After due warning against the dan- 
gers of mysticism, since ‘‘the mystic cools into the rationalist, 
and the rationalist warms into the mystic,” the Rev. W. W. Fenn 
shows that the essential principles of mysticism are quite at home in 
modern thought. He names Emerson as the typical American 
mystic. Two papers treat of intellectual life in those parts of the 
world not dominated by Christian tradition. They are on ‘‘ The 
Theism of China,” by F. H. James, translator for the Chinese 
government, and ‘‘ Adaptation in Missionary Method,” by W. J. 
Mutch, a Congregational clergyman of New Haven. _ Critical 
papers are not lacking, for Mr. E. A. Abbott of London furnishes 
a fragment on ‘‘ The Ephesian Gospel”’ (of John), full of sugges- 
tions and ingenuity, while Dr. Orello Cone compares the Paul of 
the Acts with the Paul of the Epistles. There are fifty pages of 
book-reviews. 
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Magazine Notes 

THOSE interested in the matter may find in the June Review 
of Reviews a survey of ‘‘The Queen’s Empire” and its growth 
since her accession, by Mr. Stead; a paper on ‘‘ Teachers’ Pen- 
sions,” by Elizabeth A. Allen; and one on ‘‘ Defective Eyesight 
in Children,” by Dr. Frank Allport. 

—Among the contents of the June M/cC/ure’s we notice an ex- 
haustive account by Prof. S. P. Langley of his successful flying- 
machine, with a portrait of the inventor and many pictures of his 
invention; a paper on the Revue des Deux Mondes, by Th. 
Bentzon (Mme. Blanc), with portraits of its founder, M. Buloz, 
and of its present editor, M. Brunetiére; and a series of portraits 
of Queen Victoria. 

—Students of modern Italian literature, concerning which Mr. 
H. B. Fuller wrote in 7he Critic of May 22, will find in the Vuova 
Antologia of May 1 an excellent article on Antonio Fogazzarro, 
by Ugo Ujetti. 





The Pope’s Poem 


THE Sunday World deserves praise for its publication, on 
June 6, of a translation, by Mr. Andrew Lang, of Leo XIII’s 
Latin poem in praise of frugality. The translation is reprinted 
here by permission. 

‘« The Pope’s poem in praise of frugality is on the model of the 
Epistles of Horace. From the reference to coffee, he seems to 
have modern dinners in his mind, but the ‘ banquet of greed’ re- 
flects the intemperance of ancient Rome. The translation is 
necessarily in the manner of the eighteenth century. 

ANDREW LANG.” 
SHUN GREED 
Be CONTENT WITH SPARSE AND FRUGAL FARE 
An Epistle to Fabricius Rufus 


I 


What diet lends the strength to life and frees 
The flower of health from each malign disease 
The good Ofellus,* pupil from of old 

And follower of Hippocrates, has told. 

Rating base gluttony with anxious air, 

He thus laid down the laws of frugal fare: 


II 


Neatness comes first. Be thy spare table bright 
With shining dishes and with napkins white. 

Be thy Chianti unadulterate, 

To cheer the heart and raise the spirit’s weight. 
Yet trust not much the rosy god; in fine, 

Be sure that you put water to your wine. 

Picked be thy grain and pure thy home-made bread. 
Thy meats be delicate and dairy fed. 

Tender nor highly spiced thy food; nor tease 

Thy taste with sauces from AZgean seas. 

Fresh be thine eggs—hard boiled or nearly raw, 
Or deftly poached or simply served au flat. 

‘* There’s wit in poaching eggs,” the proverb says, 
And you may do them in a hundred ways. 


III 


Nor shun the bowl of foaming milk that feeds 
The infant and may serve the senior’s needs. 
Next on the board be Heaven's gift, honey, placed, 
And sparing of Hyblzan nectar taste. 

Pulses and salads on thy guests bestow— 
Even in suburban gardens salads grow. 

Add chosen fruits—whate’er the times afford ; 
Let rose-red apples crown the rustic board. 
Last comes the beverage of the Orient shore— 
Mocha, far off, the fragrant berries bore. 
Taste the dark fluid with a dainty lip; 
Digestion waits on pleasure as you sip. 


IV 


Such are my precepts for a diet sage 

That leads thee safely to a green old age. 
But wise Ofellus still would sagely say, 
The path of greed lies quite the other way. 


* Horace, Book II., Satire II., verse 53d. 
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That cruel, shameless siren only cares 

To trap men’s feet and spread her shining snares. 
These are her arts: to bid the table shine 

With varied ornament and purple fine. 
Embroidered napkins impudently glow; 

The cups are ordered in a gleaming row; 
Goblets and beakers, bronze, and silver plate, 
And fragrant flowers the table decorate. 

With these and seeming hospitable word 

She draws her guests incautious to the board; 
On couches bids the languid limbs recline, 

And brings forth beakers of her choicest wine. 
What Chian vineyards or Falernian yield, 

And juices of the Amyclzan field, 

With such liqueurs as anxious art distils ; 

From various juices dainty cups she fills. 
Rivals in greed devour the juicy cates, 

And guest with guest in drinking emulates. 

In oil and spice a boar Lucanian swims ;t 
Geese lend their livers, hares their tender limbs. 
Midst ortolans and doves as white as snow, 
Flesh mixed with fish and clams with oysters show. 
The mighty plate a huge murena fills, t 
Swimming. attended by a shoal of squills. 

The gaping guests adore and, feeding fine, 
Feast to disgust and soak themselves in wine. 
Then, blown with wine and food and angry, all 
Arise and fight like furies in the hall. 

Of fisticuffs they take their eager fill ; 

At last, with wine and meat o’ercome, are still. 


Vv 


Greed laughs triumphant in her cruel glee 

And drowns her guests like sailors in the sea; 
Fell indigestion now her work begins; 

The liver finds the sinners in their sins; 
Languid, perspiring, tortured, tumid, they 
With limbs that totter take their devious way, 
With tongues that stammer and with faces pale. 
But greed would yet more potently prevail ; 
The broken, battered body is her own— 

What if the soul herself were overthrown, 

And bound to earth in greed’s unholy snare! 
That we inherit of diviner air. 

Then, if it might, the flood of greed would roll 
E’en o’er the embers of the immortal soul! 





London Letter 


IN THIS year of rejoicing it seems to be agreed that all sorts and 
conditions of societies and guilds shall dine together, and last night 
was the turn of the Royal Society of Musicians. The Whitehall 
Rooms were the rendez-vous, and what the company lacked in num- 
bers it made up for by distinction. Sir Henry Irving was in the 
chair, supported by ‘‘friend Toole,” Sir A. MacKenzie, Prof. 
Bridge, Dr. Cooper Key, Mr. Val Prinsep, Sir James Linton and 
many others well known in music and in art. Sir Henry made an 
admirable speech, partly in playful reference to stage music, partly 
in earnest invitation for funds. The opening passages of the address 
were in a light and happy mood. The speaker alluded to ‘‘inci- 
dental” music, and said that it was but little consolation to him to 
reflect that he had often died to slow music, because it is with his 
dying and not with the music that the actor wishes the spectator to 
be concerned, ‘‘I once,” he continued, ‘‘ received a letter, evi- 
dently written by a musician, who complained of this association 
of a stage-death with a compassionate chorus of violins. ‘ Either, 
he said, ‘the acting should be good enough without the music, or 
the music is good enough without the acting.’ I declined, how- 
ever, to discuss such a painful dilemma. For the orchestra, I can 
assure’ you, is very cordially esteemed in the theatre, even when the 
musicians are laboring underground, like the perturbed spirit of 
Hamlet’s father. And many plays at the Lyceum have been en- 
hanced by the power of music, which I have acknowledged during 
my management by securing the coéperation of many most gifted 
composers.” Thence Sir Henry proceeded to the more serious 
business of soliciting contributions to the fund, with such effect that 
the Secretary subsequently announced subscriptions to. the amount 
of 5000/7. Whether, however, the whole of this sum was subscribed 





+ Compare with these two passages their related passages in the second of 
Horace’s second book of Satires and in his Epistles. 
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in the room as the response to Sir Henry’s eloquence did not 
definitively transpire. 

It is roses, roses all the way in London nowadays: holiday- 
making and holiday-prospecting, with every church and public 
building on the route of the Jubilee procession built about with 
hideous wooden steps in preparation for the twenty-second of 
June. Book ness there is likely to be very litt'e between the 
present time and the early autumn, and even the theatre-managers 
declare that they are doing poor business. However, the advent 
of visitors will certainly enliven the places of entertainment, and 
there is a wonderful number of good things to be seen at the Lon- 
don theatres just now. The most-conspicuously festal ‘‘ show”’ is 
that at the Alhambra, where the new Jubilee ballet, ‘* Victoria 
and Merrie England,” was produced with immense success on 
Wednesday, with Sir Arthur Sullivan’s music to lend it additional 
charm. It is rather a pity, perhaps, that no attempt has been 
made to render this ballet an epitome of Her Majesty’s reign, or 
an allegorical picture of its prosperity: for of old, ballets, such as 
‘« Excelsior,” were wont to display remarkable ingenuity of this 
kind. The inventor of the Alhambra entertainment, however, 
has been content to gather together disconnected, but picturesque 
scenes from English life—a Druid ceremony, a coming of age 
under Elizabeth, the revels of Robin Hood, and so down to the 
coronation and triumph of Victoria. The conception is therefore 
‘necessarily confused, but the whole ballet is an immensely popu- 
lar success. The Prince and Princess of Wales witnessed it on 
the second evening, and were as delighted as the gallery. 

‘*Women Novelists on Women Novelists”’ is the scheme of a 
volume to be published this month by Messrs. Hurst & Blackett, 
as acommemoration of the forthcoming—but the phrase grows 
musty. Nine living novelists are to write upon their predecessors, 
and Mrs, Oliphant is fittingly placed at the head of those chosen 
for the task. The other critics are Mrs. Lynn Linton, Mrs. 
Alexander, Mrs. Macquoid, Mrs. Parr, Mrs. Marshall, Miss Yonge, 
Miss Adeline Sergeant and ‘‘ Edna Lyall.” Mrs. Oliphant will deal 
with the Brontés; Mrs. Lynn Linton with George Eliot, and Edna 
Lyall with Mrs. Gaskell. Mrs. Parr is to write of Mrs. Craik, 
and Miss Adeline Sergeant of Mrs. Henry Wood. It is not pre- 
tended that the volume is encyclopedic in its scope, but an at- 
tempt has been made to select and treat of the representative 
women fiction-writers of the Reign, whose work is now ended, 
but still read and still an influence. An interesting book, if it 
prove as well-written as it is intelligently designed. 

It seems that at last the customs authorities are beginning to 
take action with regard to the wholesale importation of Tauchnitz 
volumes into England, which has been cheerfully conducted with- 
out restraint during the last twelve years or so, Scouting has 
been very lax in this respect, and it is scarcely possible to go into 
an English book-room without meeting rows of the Tauchnitz 
edition neatly bound and jostling their more highly priced copy- 
right brethren. Someone has at last awoke to the official aspect 
of the case, and in future portmanteaux are to be turned inside 
out and the contraband volumes brutally confiscated. Indeed, the 
search has already begun, and the slaughtering of books during 
the last ten days has given the officials at the custom-house an un- 
wonted amount of work. Possibly this energy may be to the ad- 
vantage of the English publishing trade; more probably it will be 
without effect, In any case, it is a step in the legal path—the 
path which is, presumably, the right. 


London, 23 May 1897. ARTHUR WAUGH. 


Notes About Authors 


A SHORT TIME ago, Dr. Edward Everett Hale, speaking before 
a Massachusetts Senate committee regarding the celebration of 
the centennial of the launching of the frigate Constitution, de- 
clared that the history of the American Navy had never been 
properly written, and expressed the hope that Capt. Mahan, now 
that he had finished his ‘* Nelson,” would devote the rest of his 
life to the story of our Navy. Dr. Hale particularly affirmed that 
the part of Massachusetts in our naval history had never been 
adequately told, inasmuch as the work of the privateers from this 
commonwealth, overwhelming the merchants of London with 
trouble and dread, was practically the cause of the closing of the 
war of 1812, I wrote to Capt. Mahan regarding this suggestion 
of Dr. Hale, and in his reply he said:—‘‘ Whether I shall ever 
take up a history of the American Navy at large depends very 
much upon the interest of the American public in the matter. So 
far as I can at present observe, that interest is not very great. 
There is no use of a man writing what he has no reason to be- 
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lieve that many will read.” Capt. Mahan adds, regarding his 
general plans:—‘‘I expect in the autumn to take up the history 
of the War of 1812, which was part of the original plan of my 
work on Sea Power. I have during the summer to prepare 
a treatment of the larger naval operations of the War of 1778, to 
be a chapter in the history of the British Navy now publishing in 
England.” 

The summer plans of some of our other authors, as I have 
learned them, will also interest Crz¢zc readers. Mr. Laurence 
Hutton expects to remain at Princeton until after commencement, 
when he is to be ‘‘ doctored,’’ and meanwhile will arrange for the 
publication in book-form of his S¢. Vcholas articles, under the 
title of ‘‘ A Boy I Knew, and Four Dogs.” He is also preparing 
his reminiscences of certain men of mark whom he has known. 
One paper, entitled ‘‘A Group of Players,” and relating to 
Booth, Barrett, Wallack, Montague, Florence and McCullough, 
will prove of especial interest, as it treats of these notabilities not 
as actors but as men. This article will probably appear in an 
early Harper's. Mr. Hutton expects to return to Princeton for 
a couple of months in the autumn, when the death-mask collec- 
tion, which he recently gave the University, is to be arranged in 
the room assigned to it in the new library building. 

Mrs. Mary Hartwell Catherwood has more literary plans than 
ever before, and to complete them will be obliged to work all 
summer. She has not yet decided where she will spend the 
heated term, but will probably go to Little Boar’s Head, a beauti- 
ful and fashionable, but yet quiet, resort on a little promontory 
jutting from the New Hampshire coast a few miles south of Ports- 
mouth, nearly opposite the Isles of Shoals. Mr. Horace E, Scud- 
der of Zhe Atlantic Monthly, who has often made his summer 
home at Little Boar’s Head, recommended the resort to her, not 
only for its natural attractiveness, but also because it lies within 
easy reach of the Boston libraries, which the author will need to 
consult for her historical work. Mrs. Catherwood’s usual summer 
home has been on Mackinac Island. She has now four works 
in progress, and may make a contract for another. One is a book 
of sketches of travel, another is a collection of short tales, 
‘* Mackinac Stories,” the third is a romance of the Red River 
region in the year 1822, and the fourth is a condensed history of 
the French in America. Besides this, she has more or less 
special work in hand. 

Mrs, Harriet Prescott Spofford will make a short trip to the 
mountains, but will spend the greater part of the summer at her 
home in Newburyport, Mass., working chiefly on short stories and 
verses. Her new volume of poems, ‘‘In Titian’s Garden,” will 
be published in a few weeks. Miss Mary E. Wilkins does not in- 
tend to undertake any large piece of work before autumn, and has 
no definite plans in view for that period. It is probable that next 
season will see another play from her pen put on the stage. Mar- 
garet Deland is finishing a series of connected stories concerning 
old Chester life. Mr. John Vance Cheney has finished a volume 
of verse, which will appear this fall, and is now at work on a sec- 
ond volume. The publication of the latter, however, is likely to 
be far distant, as Mr, Cheney’s library work is so confining as to 
give him little leisure for writing. He will probably return from 
Chicago to his old home in Dorset, Vt., to spend the-month of 
October. 

Prof. Barrett Wendell keeps close to Boston during the summer, 
going no further than Mattapoisett. He has in mind a supple- 
mentary volume to his English Composition (in the preparation of 
which he will have the collaboration of his friend, John Hays 
Gardiner), and sooner or later will complete a historical study of 
American literature. Mr. E. C. Stedman will bring out a new 
volume of poetry in the fall. During the summer, at his home at 
Lawrence Park, Bronxville, he will work chiefly upon his ‘‘Ameri- 
can Anthology.” Miss Alice Brown says that if she has summer 
plans, they have so far cleverly eluded her. In other words, she 
has no definite work laid out. 

It was intended by the Brooks family to have the authorized 
biography of Philips Brooks written by his brother, the Rev. Ar- 
thur Brooks of the Church of the Immaculate Conception, New 
York, but the latter’s death rendered necessary a change of plans. 
The biography was then entrusted to Dr. Brooks's personal friend, 
Prof. A. V. G. Allen of the Episcopal Theological School, Cam- 
bridge. The work will be issued in two volumes by Messrs. E. P. 
Dutton & Co. of New York. It will contain. numerous letters by 
Bishop Brooks and many photographs, and will include, also, a 
study of his sermons. It may here be stated that some $50,000 
has now been raised for the Brooks memorial at Harvard College, 
and, as the Corporation has offered to give a site for the proposed 
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Brooks House in the yard, work will be begun on the building this 
summer. It is intended to make the house a genuine home for all 
the religious and charitable societies of the University, besides fur- 
nishing a dining-room and small club parlor. To make the work 
effective, however, more subscriptions are desired. 

There has been a great deal of comment in literary Boston over 
the inscription that Mr. St. Gaudens placed on his Shaw memorial 
bronze, ‘‘ Omnia relinquit servare rempublicam.”” When the pro- 
fessors of Latin at Harvard were consulted, they declared that it 
was not correct, but should read ‘‘ Omnia relinquit ut servet rem- 
publicam,” or else, ‘* Omnia relinquit ad rempublicam servandum,”’ 
and they also added that ‘‘ patriam” would have been better than 
‘*rempublicam.” One man has suggested that the inscription, as 
it stood, could be corrected on the bronze by inserting the word 
**volens” after ‘‘ relinquit ’’; whereat a punster improved on that 
by suggesting ‘‘ gaudens.”” But the outcome of the whole matter 
shows that Mr. St. Gaudens simply copied the motto of the Society 
of the Cincinnati, and would have no right to change the wording 
of a quotation. Several other small points have been picked out 
by the critical who look at the statue from a strictly military point 
of view. They declare that Col. Shaw is on the wrong side of his 
troops according to the tactics of ’63; that the colors should not 
have been placed within four files of the front rank, and that the 
old sergeant, who forms a picturesque figure in the first rank, 
should not hold the place he does. But all these criticisms are 
made in the very lightest spirit, and without any attempt at harsh 
fault-finding, for the general verdict of Boston—not only critical, 
but popular Boston—is enthusiastic in praise for the noble spirit 
and the magnificent execution of this work. In fact, there never 
was a Statue erected in this city which aroused more popular en- 
thusiasm for its artistic merit. 


BosTON, 8 June 1897. CHARLES E, L. WINGATE, 


Dictionary of Up-to-Date Journalism 


‘*USE THE LANGUAGE of those addressed”’ is a rhetorical 
rule as old as the language—I was going to say as King Solo- 
mon,—but it is one most frequently forgotten by the up-to-date 
journalist, who scatters broadcast foreign expressions. Why 
writers for five- and ten-cent magazines, the magazines of the 
people, sprinkle their compositions so profusely with little French 
phrases and idioms, is a question still unsolved. It may be, 
however, that, like the French cook, they imagine that a dash or 
two of pepper added, the last thing, heightens the flavor of the pot- 
pourri. American readers are not, as a rule, addicted to the 
study of French, and, not being literary epicures, they swallow 
patiently this over-flavored reading matter, regarding it as the 
necessary evil of much learning. It is so easy to make a heroine 
chic and naive and a gown simply ravissante with a ceinture and 
a gilet, but how under the sun is the average American dress- 
maker to use such a description as her model? The fashionable 
couturitre or modiste seldom seeks in a cheap magazine a knowl- 
edge of her art, and it is more than unkind to compel her who 
needs the information to scratch for the scraps of wisdom in a 
heap of stuff no more intelligible to her than Choctaw or Borrio- 
boola Gha. Plain, vigorous Saxon, although somewhat angular 
and unsentimental, can be twisted and turned to give excellent 
effect, if the effort to express oneself be strenuous and sincere. 
As a help to the busy worker, who in the crowded street-car 
devours the daily paper and latest magazine, is given this brief 
compendium of the most frequent sins of these erring journalists. 

Beware of becoming emdonpoint, or your porte-monnaze will 
be sadly depleted by the cost of obesity pills; but, if you diet too 
much, you will become mazgre like sweetness long drawn out—a 
condition far from desirable. tre nous, to keep one’s avoirdu- 


pots just right and to have cuzsine a4 la mode, it is necessary to ° 


have one’s kitchen inhabited by something better than the average 
Celtic servant-girl. It isawfully nice to be /iz-de-szecle, you know, 
but it takes a good deal of rushing to get there, and to be de 
rigueur one must have a sinecure, and patronize the best tailors. 
To possess gowns that are ravzssantes (in common phraseology, 
perfectly stunning), one must procure a couturzére who knows 
her business, can cut a décolleté or a high-necked robe at your 
pleasure. She must be able to make a perfect-fitting gz/e/, and as 
a high ceénture is the dernier cri, she must know how to stretch a 
velvet girdle successfully. A déte nozre comes in the shape of bills, 
but cultivate a savoir faire and keep out of the way of them: The 
demoitselle of dainty col/ets and the wearer of petticoats with that 
silky frou-frou, who has just a dash of style and wit, is chzc. It 
is she, who with great ¢c/a¢ (church wedding with twelve brides- 
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maids) will make a good match at the end of the season; whilst 
she who is zaive entwines men’s hearts in a labyrinth of innocent 
glances. Bonhomie or camaraderie is that feeling which comes 
after an excellent dinner and makes welcome every jolly good- 
fellow while the dyspeptic Aarvenu assumes a soz-disant air of 
aristocracy and trembles at the faux-fas of his country cousin. 
With kind adseux, mon ami, a second instalment of this sort of 
thing is promised if you like it. 


PHILADELPHIA. MARIAN EVANS, 


———_—_ 


The Fine Arts 
The Peter Cooper Statue 

THE statue of Peter Cooper, by Mr. St. Gaudens, on the un- 
veiling of which we had a short note last week, represents the 
aged philanthropist seated, cane in hand, in a massive armchair, 
as many of his admirers remember having seen him, at those re- 
ceptions at the Cooper Union which all sorts of people used ‘to 
attend for the purpose of signifying their appreciation of his un- 
selfish career. The likeness, as to both features and pose, is all 
that could be desired. The sculptor has evidently felt that, in 
this case, a thoroughly naturalistic work would fulfil all the re- 
quirements of art. The body leans slightly to the left hand, which 
holds the cane, the right foot is advanced, and the whole attitude 
is that assumed by an habitually active man in observation. The 
details are modelled with Mr. St. Gaudens’s usual care, but detract 
in no wise from the quiet dignity of the work as a whole. New 
York is to be congratulated upon having one more statue of an 
eminent citizen worthy of its subject and of the city. 





Art Notes 


MACMONNIES’S much-discussed Bacchante has been offered to 
the Metropolitan Museum of Art by Mr. McKim. The statue 
will probably be placed in the Museum at once, although, as the 
Executive Committee will not meet before the autumn, it may not 
be officially accepted till then. Mr. McKim’s chances ofa repetition 
of his Boston experience are happily so small as to be practically 
non-existent; and he can rest assured that his public-spirited 
action will be appreciated as it should. 


—The Secretary of the Treasury has decided to fill the office of 
Supervising Architect (which will become vacant on July 30, through 
the ‘‘ requested” resignation of Mr. Aiken) by a competitive ex- 
amination, to be conducted by the Civil-Service Commission, with 
the advice and cooperation of a committee of architects, Mr. 
Gage is considering, also, the possibility of enforcing the Tarsney 
act of February 1893, authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury 
to obtain plans and specifications for Government buildings by 
general competition. The drawback of this act is its failure to 
provide compensation for their actual expenses to unsuccessful 
competitors; and this omission was considered by ex-Secretary 
Carlisle, who took great interest in our official architecture, as 
making the law impracticable. His successor, however, has de- 
cided to give the law a test at the first opportunity. He will in- 
vite architects to compete with plans and specifications for the 
next Government building to be erected, and ask Congress to re- 
imburse the unsuccessful competitors for their actual outlay. This 
plan has gained the approval of the leading architects of the 
country, who have promised to codperate with the Secretary under 
these conditions, 


—The Association of American Women for the Presentation 
of a Statue of Washington to France, which was formed nine 
years ago, hasbeen incorporated. It has raised $22,000 of the $35, 
ooo needed, and will make special appeals for small subscriptions to 
patriotic societies and to school children for the remainder. It is 
the purpose to give an order to Mr. Daniel French for an eques- 
trian statue of Washington in bronze, to be completed in time for 
erection in Paris in 1900, the year of the French exposition. 

—According to The Philadelphia Record, Mr. John J. Boyle, 
who recently sailed for Paris as the winner of the travelling scholar- 
ship of the Academy of Fine Arts, was ten years ago a Western 
Union Telegraph boy. ‘‘ Young Boyle,” continues the paper, 
‘‘is an interesting example of the ambition of young America. 
He was born on 30 May, 1874, and came to Philadelphia when he 
was twelve years old, locating in Germantown. He sought em- 
ployment in the mills, and subsequently became a messenger boy 
connected with the Chelten Avenue office of the Western Union 
Company. Later he attended the Daniel L. Keyser School and 
took a night course at the Spring Garden Institute, being grad- 
uated with the highest honors,”’ 
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Education 


THE FACT THAT the President of Columbia College is willing 
to accept the nomination for Mayor, if the reputable citizens of the 
enlarged New York show a general disposition to name him as 
their choice, is one of the best things that can be attributed to the 
new charter. If the nomination is not made and accepted, it will 
be very easy to fix the blame, and the day will not be a pleasant 
one for the responsible party or faction. It is often the case that 
at great crises, the right men appear on the scene ; and it is no less 
obvious that such a crisis has come in the history of New York, 
than it is true that Mr. Low is the man to meet it. No one better 
qualified to start the machinery of the new government and over- 
see its running could be conceived. 


The New York State Library contained on 1 June, 382,972 
books, 250,000 MSS. and 72,225 pamphlets. The Library grows 
at the rate of about 20,000 volumes per annum, and now contains 
about half as many books as the Congressional Library. 


The Public Libraries Division of the University of the State of 
New York has recently published a very interesting list entitled 
‘‘ The Best 50 Books of 1896.” A list of nearly 500 of the books 
of the year was recently submitted to the librarians of New York 
State and others, ‘‘to obtain an expression of opinion respect- 
’ ing the best 50 books of 1896 to be added to a village library.” 
From the 200 lists a final choice is indicated. The book which re- 
ceived the highest number of votes is ‘‘ Sentimental Tommy ”’; 
next came ‘‘ Sir George Tressady.” A list of other books is given, 
which received many votes. 

Prof. George Hempl of the University of Michigan has been ap- 
pointed to the chair of the Department of English Philology and 
General Linguistics recently established at that institution. 


‘‘The History of Currency,” by W. A. Shaw, the third edition 
of which was recently published by the Messrs. G. P. Putnam, has 
been translated into French by M. Raffalovich, and into Japanese 
by Prof. J. Shinobu. 

Mr. F. C. S. Schiller, who for the last four years has been a 
member of the Sage School of Philosophy at Cornell, has been 
elected a fellow and tutor of philosophy by the President and 
members of Corpus Christi College, Oxford. He was educated at 
Rugby, and at Balliol College, Oxford (B.A. 1886, M.A. 1891). 
His ‘‘ Riddles of the Sphinx: A Study in the Philosophy of Evolu- 
tion,” published anonymously, but of which he acknowledged the 
authorship in the second edition, in 1894, attracted the attention 
of scholars on both sides of the Atlantic. 


There were two women amongst the graduates of the Law 
School of the New York University this week: Miss Florence 
Lauterbach and Mrs. Minnehaha Lovel McKinley Smith. 


The will of Miss Edith Rotch of Lenox, Mass., bequeaths 
$5000 to the Lawrence Scientific School, Cambridge; $10,000 to 
the Kindergarten for the Blind endowment fund; $5000 to the 
Massachusetts Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals; 
and $10,000 to the Shelter for Homeless Girls, Syracuse, toward 
an endowment fund. 

The will of Mrs. Sarah Withers of Bloomington, Ind., bequeaths 
$40,000 to found a library in Nicholasville, Ky., where she was 
born. Some years ago she established the Withers Library in 
Bloomington. 

—Number two of the monthly American Colonial Tracts, pub- 
lished by Mr. George P. Humphrey of Rochester, N. Y., contains 
‘* A Brief Account of the Establishment of the Colony of Georgia, 
under General James Oglethorpe, February 1, 1733.” Mr. 
Humphrey’s venture deserves the attention of all students of 
American history. 

‘*Silver in China,” a paper by Mr. Talcott Williams, published 
by the American Academy of Political and Social Science, pre- 
sents much curious and interesting information. 


The one-hundredth anniversary of the birth of the late Emily 
Graves Williston, wife of Samuel Williston of East Hampton, 
Mass., the founder of Williston Seminary, was celebrated on June 
6. Besides founding the Seminary, Mr. and Mrs. Williston en- 
dowed in part Amherst College and Mount Holyoke Seminary, 
now Mount Holyoke College. Mrs. Williston discovered the method 
of making covered buttons, and thus laid the foundation of a great 
industry. Her own and her husband's services to education ren- 


me the ceremonies at East Hampton an appropriate act of remem- 
rance, 
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Without Comment 


WE REFRAIN from commenting on the evidence presented in 
the following ‘‘ deadly parallel ” :— 


(The Critic, May 1) 

Henry James's ‘*The Spoils of 
Poynton”:—‘‘ The story opens 
with the meeting at Waterbath, 
the house of the Brigstocks, of 
Fleda Vetch and Mrs. Gereth. 
The latter's home,” etc,, etc. 





Hardy's ‘‘ The Well Beloved”: 
—‘' Mr. Hardy is such a consider- 
able figure in the world of letters, 
that his failures are as important 
as the successes of most,” etc., 
etc. 





George Meredith’s ‘‘ Essay on 
Comedy’’:—‘‘ The comic spirit is 
the fine flower of civilization. Its 
possession means the ability to 
recognize the ridiculous wherever 
we meet it, even in ourselves, and 
to use upon it the surgeon’s knife,” 
etc,, etc. 


(Romance, June) 

Henry James’s ‘‘ The Spoils of 
Poynton ”:—‘‘ The story opens 
with the meeting at Waterbath, 
the house of the Brigstocks, of 
Fleda Vetch and Mrs. Gereth, 
The latter’s home,” etc., etc. 





Hardy's ‘‘ The Well-Beloved”’: 
—‘* Mr. Hardy is such a consider- : 
able figure in the world of letters, 
that his failures are as important 
as the successes of most,” etc., 
etc. 





George Meredith’s ‘‘ Essay on 
Comedy” :—‘‘ The comic spirit is 
the fine flower of civilization. Its 
possession means the ability to 
recognize the ridiculous wherever 
we meet it, even in ourselves, and 
to use upon it the surgeon's knife,” 
etc., etc, 








Robert Howard Russell's ‘*‘ The 
Edge of the Orient” :—‘‘ Along 
the shores of the Adriatic Sea 
there is still easily reached a land 
of joy and delight for the winter 
traveler. Here are glorious skies, 
mountains and strands,” etc., etc. 


Robert Howard Russell’s ‘‘ The 
Edge of the Orient” :—‘‘ Along 
the shores of the Adriatic Sea 
there is still easily reached a land 
of joy and delight for the winter 
traveler. Here are glorious skies, 
mountains and strands,” etc., etc, 


Notes 


MR. DU MAURIER’S last novel, ‘‘ The Martian,” will be pub- 
lished Thursday, July 1. 


—Messrs. Harper & Bros. will publish on June 18 the new 
(third) volume of ‘‘A History of Our Own Times,” which Mr, 
Justin McCarthy has brought down from 1880 to the Diamond 
Jubilee, completing the work; ‘*‘ Georgia Scenes,” which won 
great popularity when first brought out in 1840, and on its republi- 
cation in Harper's Franklin Square Library; ‘‘ Susan’s Escort, and 
Others,” short stories, by Edward Everett Hale; ‘‘ A Laboratory 
Course in Wood-Turning,” by Prof. M. J. Golden of Purdue Uni- 
versity; ‘‘ Hell fer Sartain, and Other Stories,”” by John Fox, Jr.; 
‘* Bobbo, and Other Fancies,”” by Thomas Wharton; ‘‘ Johnsonian 
Miscellanies,” edited by George Birkbeck Hill; and ‘‘ Mr. Peters,” 
anovel, by Riccardo Stephens. 


—J. B. Lippincott Co, will publish, in connection with Messrs, 
Dent of London, an exhaustive ‘‘ Life of Wagner,” by Houston 
Stuart Chamberlain of Vienna. The book will be published si- 
multaneously in German and English, and will contain many rare 
illustrations, including facsimile reproductions of part of the 
score of each of Wagner's operas. 


—The Lippincotts will publish, also, ‘‘ Picturesque Burma, Past 
and Present,” a repository of history, manners, costumes, land- 
scape, domestic and public life, and religious forms, with ten pho- 
togravures of living types, two maps and 1oo illustrations, The 
cover design will reproduce a fragment of Oriental tapestry. 


—Of Mr. Barrie's story of his mother 20,000 copies have been 
sold in this country, and of ‘‘Sentimental Tommy” 35,000 have 
been printed. In England, however, ‘‘ Margaret Ogilvy”’ has run 
up to 30,000 in three editions, ‘‘ Tommy”’ falling some distance 
short of this number. 

—The Messrs. Scribner will add to their attractive little Ivory 
Series ‘* The Old Gentleman of the Black Stock,” by Thomas Nel- 
son Page. They announce, also, a paper-bound edition of ‘‘ Amer- 
ica and the Americans from a French Point of View.” 


—About $18,000 remains still to be collected for the preservation 
of a part of the Elmwood property, James Russell Lowell's Cam- 
bridge home, as a public park. The tract consists of three acres 
of land adjoining the homestead, and will cost $35,000. Of this 
the Metropolitan Park Commission has agreed to pay one-third, 
the remainder to be made up by private subscription. $5000 has 
been received, and now a renewed appeal is made for contribu- 
tions, which may be sent to the Treasurer of the fund, Mr. W. A. 
Bullard, First National Bank, Cambridge, Mass, 
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—‘‘ The Private Life of the Queen,” by A Member of the Royal 
Household, will be published immediately by Messrs. D. Appleton 
& Co. It contains a comprehensive account of the Queen’s per- 
sonality, daily life, habits and immediate surroundings, and has 
been written with her authorization. The author, we are informed, 
is a woman, 

—‘*Peter the Great” is the title of a new work by K. Walis- 
zewski, author of the successful ‘‘ Romance of an Empress: Catha- 
rine II. of Russia.” It will be published by the Messrs. Appleton. 

—‘‘ Uncle Bernac,” the new historical romance by A. Conan 
Doyle, pictures the adventures of a hero who crossed from Eng- 
land to France when Napoleon was encamped at Boulogne and 
meditating the invasion of England. It has just been published 
by the Messrs. Appleton. 

—The French Academy has bestowed this year’s Prix Boileau- 
Despréaux (for ‘‘the most notable volume of verse published 
during the year’) on M. Gregh’s ‘‘ Maison de l'Enfance.” But 
after the award had been made, it was discovered that some of 
M. Gregh’s Alexandrines had thirteen, or even fourteen, sylla- 
bles; others lacked the regular casura, and some of the rhymes 
were not above reproach. The Academicians, who found them- 
selves in an embarrassing position, compromised by adopting a 
minute to the effect that as poets they approved of M. Gregh, but 
as Academicians condemned him. 


—Mr. R. N. Stephens, the author of the successful drama 
‘* An Enemy to the King,” has written a novel of the same name, 
based on the play, which will be published by Messrs. L. C. 
Page & Co. of Boston. 

—Robert Louis Stevenson’s ‘‘ Father Damien ”’—a tribute that 
will live as long as the name of its noble subject—forms the June 
number of The Bidelot. 

—In a recent interview, Maurus Jékai, the Hungarian novelist, 
stated that in his opinion it is the business of the novelist to 
** endeavor to idealize life, so that a man may look upon some of 
its sweetness, even if he never taste it.” Asked what he thought 
about English women novelists, he frankly said that he disliked 
‘*the whole lot.” 

—Mr. Joseph Howard, Jr., President of the New York Press 
Club, has been elected President of the International Press Club 
League. 

—According to the London Academy, Prof. W. I. Knapp of 
the University of Chicago, who has been living for some years in 
Norwich, England, preparing a Life of George Borrow, is now 
ready to give the three-volume work to the printer. Borrow’s 
tracks in Spain had been formerly followed up; now the Norwich 
records have been called in to help discriminate between Dichtung 
and Wahrheit in ‘* Lavengro” and ‘‘ The Bible in Spain.” 


—The Rev. Dr. Julius Hammond Ward, literary editor of the 
Boston Herald, who died on June 6, in Worcester, Mass., was 
born sixty years ago in Charlton, Mass., and graduated from Yale 
in the class of 1860, The state of his health forcing him to 
abandon clerical work in the Episcopal Church in 1877, he took 
the position he held at the time of his death. He was the author 
of ‘* The Church in Modern Society,” ‘‘ Life and Times of Bishop 
White” (Makers of America series), and of a guide to the White 
Mountains; and contributed to many periodicals and newspapers. 


—Lieutenant-Commander J. D. Jerrold Kelley, U.S. N., is to 
contribute to Harper's Weekly of June 19 an article on the new 
American Navy, illustrated with a drawing of all the ships, by 
W. Louis Sonntag, Jr. Thomas Robinson Dawley, Jr., the 
Weekly's correspondent in Cuba, will write on ‘‘Cuban Food 
Supply and the Government Warships of the Insurgents.” 


—Dr. Francis F. Atkins of East Las Vegas, N. M., recently © 


wrote to the editors of Ze Crztic, apropos of Mr. Locke Richard- 
son’s interpretation of Falstaff’s dying words, that his first thought 
‘* would have been to see in the Lenox or the Astor Library, if the 
Geneva Bible and its costly predecessor, the Great Bible (1539) 
might not have the word ‘fields’ instead of ‘ pastures’ in the 
much-loved Twenty-third Psalm.” The Geneva Bible, he points 
out, became (in the 1560 edition) the household Bible of the En- 
= middle classes for at least two generations. Mr. Wilber- 
orce Eames, Librarian of the Lenox Library, informs us that he 
has examined the reading of the Twenty-third Psalm in the ver- 
sions of Wyckliff, Tyndale, Coverdale 1535. Matthews 1537, Ta- 
verner 1539, Cranmer 1539, Geneva 1560, Bishops 1568, and 
Douay 1610, and in every case finds that the word ‘‘ pasture,” or 
some form of it, is used instead of ‘* fields.” 
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—In his new novel, ‘‘ Jean d’Agréve,’’ M. Melchior de Vogiié 
discusses the question, whether there still occur, in our systema- 
tized, conventionalized modern life, instances of the blind, un- 
questioning, unreasoning love that has furnished the inspiration 
of nearly all the great epics of the world. 


—‘‘There is no knowing,’ writes Mr. Cleland B. M’Afee of 
Parkville, Mo., ‘‘ what esoteric information Octave Thanet ma 
have, nor how directly she may have heard from Job, but I have 
an old book in my library which credits Jonah with an expression 
which she credits to Job in the May Harfer’s (page 921). Such 
slips willoccur. Last evening a gentleman told me of a Brooklyn 
Sunday-school teacher who blandly informed her class that after 
his conversion King Saul became Paul the Apostle! That is a 
clear case of metempsychosis. May it not be that Jonah was 
only Job re-incarnated, and Octave Thanet is right ? No one but 
Madame Blavatsky can tell, -I presume.” 


—‘‘Sir Edward Maunde Thompson deserves congratulation,” 
says The Atheneum, for securing for the nation the two quarto 
volumes of Sheridan manuscripts from the collection of Sir Thomas 
Phillipps, which were sold at Sotheby’s on May 20. ‘* If these vol- 
umes had not found a home in the British Museum, they would 
have followed others of a like kind to New York.” 


—We regret to hear of the death of Robert Johnston Finley, 
manager of the McClure Syndicate Press, at his home in this city, 
on Tuesday last. Mr. Finley, who was only twenty-nine years 
old, was born at Ottawa, Ill., and graduated from Knox College, 
He also took a post-graduate course at Johns Hopkins. Mr, Fin- 
ley was at one time associated with Dr. Shaw in the editorial de- 
partment of Zhe Review of Reviews. 

—lIn a note in this column, on May 29, it was stated that Mrs, 
Humphry Ward gave as the source of the quotation. ‘‘ We glance, 
and nod, and bustle by,” Matthew Arnold’s ‘‘A Southern 
Knight.” What was meant, of course, was his ‘‘ Southern 
Night.” The number of communications we have received on the 
subject shows that our readers discovered the misprint as soon as 
we did. 


-—-Philip McElhone, recently convicted of stealing valuable his- 
torical papers from the files of the Congressional Library, where 
he was employed, and selling them in New York, has been let off 
with a fine of $200. The penalty provided for the offence is a fine 
not exceeding $5000 or imprisonment not exceeding five years, ar 
both, in the discretion of the court. McElhone has been out on 
bail since his conviction, and was sentenced on May 24. Lewis 
M. Turner, who was implicated with him in the thefts, and who 
also was an employee of the Library, will at once be put on trial. 
He was accused by McElhone of being the instigator of the thefts, 
and has been in jail since his arrest, being unable to obtain bail. — 
The lightness of McElhone’s sentence is, to say the least, surpris- 
ing. 


Free Parliament 


Communications must be accompanied by the names and 
addresses of correspondents, not necessarily for publication. In 
referring to any question, always give its number. 


QUESTION 


1845.—I have seen it stated that the first 
Longfellow was one entitled ‘‘ Mr. Finney and 
ginning— 


em written by 
is Turnip,” be- 
‘** Mr. Finney had a turnip, 
And it grew behind the barn.” 
Can anyone give the whole poem? I have most of it; and is it 
really the work of Longfellow? 


PLAINFIELD, N. J. S. P. S. 





ANSWERS 
1843.—Longfellow’s poem, ‘‘ King Robert of Sicily,” is simply 
a versification of Leigh Hunt’s prose. 


CAMBRIDGE, Mass. W. M. GriswoLp. 





1835.—The verse—entitled ‘‘Sleep Sweet”—is by Mrs, Ellen 
M. H. Gates, and may be found in ‘‘The Treasures of Kurium,” 
published by Messrs. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 

Newport, N. H. F. H.R. P. 

[The same answer has been received from A. L. V., East Or- 
ange, N. J., ‘‘Constant Reader,” Peoria, Ill., and Mrs. N., Phila- 
delphia. Mrs, B. F. W. of this city informs us that the lines were 
written for an ‘‘heirloom quilt,” and that the first line originally 
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read, ‘‘Sleep sweet beneath this silken quilt.” 


sion of the poem is as follows:— 


“Sleep sweet within this quiet room, 


O thou, whoe’er thou art; 
And let no mournful yesterdays 
Disturb thy peaceful heart. 
Nor let to-morrow scare th 

With dreams of coming il 


Thy Maker is thy changeless friend, 


His love surrounds thee still. 
Forget thyself and all the world, 
Put out each feverish light ; 


The stars are watching overhead, _ 
Sleep sweet—good night! good night.’’) 


Publications Received 


Des Moines, Iowa 


Aylesworth, B.O. Song and Fable. 
Balzac, H. de. Lost Illusions. $1.50. 


Bayliss,C. K. In Brook and Bayou, 6oc. 


A. Brownings’ Verse-Form : Its Organic Character. 
wees ’ New York: Columbia University. 


Bigham, C. A Ride through Western Asia $3.00. 
Blodgett, M. F, At the Queen’s Mercy. $1.25. 
Boldrewood, R. “7 Run Home. $1. 

Byron’s Works. . by W, 

Carlyle. Oliver ( romwell’s Letters and Speeches. 


y sest, 
, 


25. 
. E Henley. Letters, 1804-1813. $1.75. 
Vols. 2 and 3. 
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Clay, B. M. Which Loved 
Collar, W.C. Via Latina. 


The correct ver- 
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Him Best? Rand, McNally & Co. 


Ginn & Co. 


Coubertin, P. de. Souvenirs d’ Amérique et de Gréce. 


Paris; Librairie Hachette et Cie. 


De Quincy’s Flight of a Tartar Tribe. Ed. by M. H. Turk. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


Douglas, G. 


Gardiner, S. R. Cromwell’ 
Hardy, W. J. Book-Plates. 


Heywood, T. A Woman Killed with Kindness 
Hubbard, E. 

Lee, Albert. The Knave of Hearts. 

Lewis, E.H. A 


Sprache. 
Omond, G. W. T. 
Powell, J. W. Fourteenth A 


: Kenyon Press. 
Macmillan Co. 
D. Appleton & Co. 


Savage, R. H. 
Macmillan Co, 
Lamson, Wolffe & Co, 
Macmi.lan Co, 
Macmillan Co. 
$2.50 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


baer ay Princess. 


Walt Whitman’s Letters, 


























You won’t know 
the luxury of Pipe 
Smoking until you 
§ use Yale Mixture, 


A two-oz. trial package post- 
paid for 25 cents. 


Marburg “aed 
The Ameri ‘obacco Co., 
Successor, Baltimore, Md, 


GRAPHITOLEO 


The perfect lubricant for chains and all parts 
ofa bicycle. If your dealer does not keep it it 
will pay you to send 15 cents for a package. 


JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CoO., 
Jersey City, Ne J. 


Patronize American industries 
—wear KNOX HATS. - 











HENRY HOLT & CO. 
29 W. 23rd St., New York 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED: 


The Gadily. 


A Novel by E.L.VOYNICH. 12mo, $1.25. 


An unusual and intense tale, which enlists the sympathies 
and holds them 


SECOND EDITION IN PRESS. 
Sketches in Lavender, Blue 


and Green. 


By JEROME K. JEROME. Author of ‘Idle 
we a of an Idle Fellow,” etc. 40 Ills. 
26. 


‘*Humor of the exquisitely pleasing kind. . . . Muchof 
both wit and pmlosophy. . . . Several of the tales havea 
strong emotional interest.”—BOSTON TRANSCRIPT. 

“Impressive originality, dramatic force, subtle, infectious 
humer and striking power in character delineation "— 
BUFFALO COMMERCIAL. 


RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 


Svengali’s Diary. 


Square 18mo, 50 cents. 


“The attempt has been made to show the man as he regard- 
ed himself, and so much genuine art has been put into it that 
the smile aroused by the idea gives way to serious atten- 
tion.”—Boston HERALD. 

“Very clever .. . very interesting."—BOsTON TIMES. 


“Should find many interested readers.”"—HARTFORD Post 


(2 The Publishers’ June, 1897, Catalogue of Gen- 
eral Literature free. 


The Blackwood Group 
Drei Kleine Lustspiele. Ed. by B J. Wells. 
English Lyric Poetry : 15co-1700, 


First Book in Writing English. 80c. 
Merrill, J. L. In Which Hearts Lead. 
Muret-Saunders. Encyclopsdisches Wirterbuch der Englischen und Deutschen 
**Sachs-Villatte,” 
Fletcher of Saltoun. 


Winfield, A. M. Schooldays of Fred Harley. 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 
. C. Heath & Co. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
Longmans, Green & Co, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
Macmillan Co. 


75¢. 

30c. 
$1.50. 

8 Place in History. $1. 

$1.50. 

45c. 


Little Journeys to the Homes of Famous Women : Rosa Bonheur. 


. P, Putnam’s Sons, 

R. H. Russell. 

Macmillan Co, 

New York: De Merle Co. 


Internat. News Co. 
75c. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
nnual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology. Parts 2 and 3. 

Washington ; Government Printing Office, 


Salmon, A. L, Songs of a Heart’s Surrender. London: William Blackwood & Sons. 
For Life and Love, 
Seth, A. Man's Place in the Cosmos. 

Ed, by 
Virgil’s Aincid, Books I-IIl. Tr. by C. P. Cranch. 
Voynich, E.L. The ee 


asc. 
$2. 
W. J. Rolte. 


Raud, McNally & Co. 
Charles Scribner's Sons, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 

Henry Holt & Co. 
Boston : Laurens Maynard. 
W. L. Allison Co. 


$1.25. 
by R. M. Bucke. 1. 





For Brain-Workers, the Weak and De- 
bilitated. 


Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
is without exception, the Best Remedy 
for relieving Mental and Nervous Ex- 
haustion; and where the system has 
become debilitated by disease, it acts as 
a general tonic and vitalizer, affording 
sustenance to both brain and body. 

Dr. E. Cornell Esten, Philadelphia, Pa., 
says: ‘*I have met with the greatest and most 
satisfactory results in dyspepsia and general 
derangement of the cerebral and nervous sys- 
tems, causing debility and exhaustion.” 

Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
RUMFORD CHEMICAL WORKS, Providence, RB. J. 


For sale by all Druggists. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations, 








RARE BOOKS, AUTOGRAPHS, ETC 
AUTOGRAPH LETTERS OF CELEBRITIES. 
Send for Catalogue. 





WALTER ENJAMIN, 
287 Fourth Avenue, New York City. 





Catalo; 


e No. 44, ready. A.8. Clark, Bookseller, 174 Fulton 


‘ew York City. 





H. WILLIAMS 
% East 10TH STREET, New YORK. 
Dealer in Magazines and other periodicals. Sets, 
volumes or single numbers. 


THE BOOK SHOP, Chicage. Scarce Books. 
Back-number magazines. For any book on any subject write 
to the Book Shop. Catalogues free. 








LONDON WEEKLY MARKET REPORT 
of superior English Second-Hand Books, Ancient and Mod- 
ern, sent on application by 
H. W. Hagemann, 160 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 





emington Typewriter 
 —,_ No. 


Paragon Typewriter Ribbons, guaran- 
anteed satisfactory. Carbon, Fine Linen Papers, 
and all other supplies of the finest quality. 
WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 
827 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 





MERCANTILE LIBRARY. 
Astor Place. (Branches 426 5th Ave., 120 B’way.) 
During the summer members are permitted to take ten 
books, which may be kept until October1. Books forwarded 
by mail or express to members out of town. 





‘* The Critic long since took rank as the fore- 
most literary paper in America."—7he New 





York Times. 


The First Published Series of 


WALT WHITMAN’S LETTERS. 


CALAMUS. A Series of Letters (1868-1880) to Peter Doyle. 
Edited with an introduction by R, M. BUCKE, 12mo, 
Cloth (with new portrait and facsimile) $1.00 net. 

“They throw a flood of light upon ‘Calamus,’ and are su- 
perior to any commentary. It is greatly to be hoped that 
they may be published,”"—JoHN ADDINGTON SYMONDS, 





For sale by all Booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
price by the Publisher, . ; , 


LAURENS MAYNARD, 


287a Congress Street, Boston. 








The thirty-first volume of Tue Critic, beginning Fuly 3, will contaim 
M. Brunetiere’s five lectures on “Contemporary French Literature,” 
elaborated by the author from the notes from which they were delivered 
in New York, last spring. Now ts the time to renew subscriptions ex- 


piring in Fune, or to send $3 for new subscription. 


(See page xiv.) 
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WOODSIDE SEMINARY, 


Hartford, Conn 
City advantages for culture and study. Ex- 
perienced teachers. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 





jw ag 4 Seminary me Site. tines: ti 
College Preparatory. nglish Courses, enc! rman, 
Art, Bosic. 4 Rev’ J. B. MCLEAN, Simsbury, Conn. 








NEW JERSEY 





NEw JERSEY, New Brunswick, 
The Misses Anable’s English, French 
AND GERMAN BOARDING AND Day ScnouL, College prepara- 
tion, Artand Music. Apply for circulars. 





OUR PRIVATE HOME AND SCHOOL 
For ENFEEBLED AND UNDEVELOPED MINDS Cranbury, Mid- 
dlesex Co.,N.J. Midway between New York and Philadel- 
phia. Terms Reasonable, Send for Circular. 
Rev.C F, GARRISON, Mrs. C. F. GARRISON. 








NEW YORK 


St. Agnes School 


Under the direction of Bishop Doane. Prep- 
aration for all colleges, Special Studies and 
Courses of College Study. Special advantages 
in Music and Art. Gymnasium, 

Miss ELLEN W. BOYD, Prin., Albany, N. Y. 








CoL_umnvs, O., 151 East Broad Street. 
Miss Phelps’ English and Classical School for Girls. 
College Preparatory, Regular and Llective Courses. Special 
advantages in Music and Art. Resident, Native, French and 
German Teachers. 





CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
M358 ABMSTRONG’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
Liddesdale Place. 
Family limited. Ci 


Neat: 
Pr ion, 





sent on 








PENNSYLVANIA 


MISS BALDWIN’S SCHOOL for Girls. 
BRYN MAWR, PA. 
omer, to — Mawr College. 
Miss RENCE BALDWIN, ncipal. Within six 
—_ more than sixty pupils have entered Bryn 
awr College from this school. Certificate admits 
to Smith, Vassar and Wellesley. Diploma given in 
both General and College-Preparatory Courses. 
Fine, fire-proof stone building. acres beautiful 
grounds. For circular, address the Secretary. 








The Misses Shipley’s School for Girls. 
Preparatory to Bryn Mawr College, 
Bryn Mawr, Pa. 


Boarding and Day. Number strictly limited. 
Specialists in all departments. Tennis and basket- 





Buffalo Seminary 


The forty-seventh year. For circulars, address 
Mrs. ©. F. HARTT, Principal, 
284 Delaware Avenue, Buflalo, N. Y. 


NEW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY, 
CORNWALL-ON-HUDSON, 

For Boarding cadets only. Completely equlones and beau- 

F located on Hudson River, near West Point. For 

catalogue address S, C. JONES, C.E., Superintendent, 


Nuw Yorx, Newburgh. 


The Misses Mackie’s School for Girls. 
adtatamic cnt College Tre7eratey» Henn say Welln 
One and a half hours from New York. 











HE PEEKSKILL MILITARY ACADEMY, 
Peekskill, N. Y. 634 year. Send for illustrated cata- 
logue. Col. LOUIS H. ORLEMAN, Prin. 


RIVERVIEW ACADEMY. 


@th year. Prepares thoroughly for College, the Govern- 
ae net and Busineas . 8. Army olficer detailed 
verview Goeretery o ar. 
JOSEPH B. BISBEE, Principal, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 











NEW YORK CITY 


THE NATIONAL CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC OF AMERICA 


126 and 128 East 17th Street 
FOUNDED BY 
MRS. JEANETTE M. THURBER, 
(INCORPORATED 1885) 
Scholastic Year 1895-96 


from SEPTEMBER leT TO May lat. 





=z it may no Conservatory abroad 
claim to so admirably efficient a corps of teachers. 





HE MISSES ELY'’S SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
‘3 RIVERSIDE Drives, 
86th and 86th Streets, New York. 


Miss Gibbons’s School for Girls. 





asth ex. Primary and Advanced Classes. Preparation 
for all wey age A few boarding scholars taken. Re-opens 
ember 30, 1 


rs. SARAH H, EMERSON, Principal. 


CORTINA METHOD { 


55 West 47th St. 











(For use in schools 
and self-study.) 


SPANISH, IN 20 LESSONS 
FRENCH, cloth, each, $1.50. 
ENGLISH, 


PRENCH, Specimen Copies, Books I. and II., 30c, 

Other text and imported Spanish books. Send 5c. for Cata- 
logue. CORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES. R. D, Cox- 
TINA, M.A.,, Prin. Originator of the adaptation of the Phono- 
graph to the teaching of languages, 44 W. 34th St., New York. 








at WM. R. JENKINS’, 


ball. Write for circular. 
Publisher, 
851 SIXTH AVENUE, 


FRENCH BOOKS “sins 


Complete Catalogue on application, 


Are you interested in 
Carbon Photographs 


(Sizes, 36 x 48, 24 x 36 and 18 x 24 Inches) 


of Ruins of Ancient Architecture, European Ca- 

thedrals, Abbeys, Castles, Arches, Old and 

Modern Masters and Statuary? They are ex- 

ceptionally suitable for the Library, Halls or 

Staircases, and —— been made for Educa- 
i 


tional Institutions are highly welcomed as valu- 
able gifts to Public ene Schools, and 
Academies. Write for catalogue to 

288 5th Aven 
FRANK HEGGER, 7°4 -~ 


New York. 
IMPORTER OF 


UNMOUNTED PHOTOGRAPHS 
of Paintings and Sculpture in the European Gal. 
leries and Views from all parts of the Globe. 


Les Salons en 1897 


Le Salon des Champs-Elysees, Le Sa- 
lon du Champ-de-Mars, 


Par M, André Michel. 


Illustr6 de gravures dans le texte, et de %4 
planches tirées hors texte (eaux-fortes, héliogray- 
ures, etc.) 


Les Salons en 1897 


will be published in four fortnightly parts of 48 
pages each containing six full-page illustrations. 

‘art in just issued, ready for delivery; the title- 
page, table-of-contents and cover for the entire 
work will be delivered to subscribers with the lust 
part, 

The price ef the work, complete in paper covers, 
or in parts, is 20 francs in Paris. Postage to foreign 
countries, 2 france 50 extra. 


JOURNAL DES DEBATS, Paris. 


By special arrangement with the pub- 
a, we are enabled to take subscrip- 
ons 
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THE CRITIC CO., 


287 Fourth Avenue, New York. 





The Royal—White and Pure 
as the Driven Snow, 
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The Critic 


A Weekly Review of Literature and the 
. Arts 
Edited (since 1881) by J. B. & J. L. Gilder 

**The most nena em Sealer of literary criti- 
cism in the country.”—Springfield Republican. 

** You maintain a high and impartial standard 
of criticism, and have brought out the talent of 
new and excellent writers.”—Zdmund Clarence 
Stedman. 


10 cts. acopy. $zayear. (Foreign postage, $1.) 





**ESSAYS FROM THE CRITIC” 

A volume of delightful papers by John 
Burroughs, E, C. Stedman, Walt Whit- 
man, Dr. Edward Eggleston, R. H. Stod- 
dard, Julia Ward Howe, Edmund Gosse, 
F. B. Sanborn, P. M. Potter, Dr. Henry 
W. Bellows, Edith M. Thomas and James 
Herbert Morse. 

Hi "s Monthl; i—“ Th - 
ber of these sdadieat wa qompeie tenesetie, 


for grace and freedom of style, with the best 
work of the best modern critics and essayists.” 


ramo, cloth, gilt top, $1. 





**s AUTHORS AT HOME” 
Personal and critical sketches of well- 
known American writers—Holmes, Low- 
ell, Whittier, Stedman, Stoddard, Mark 
Twain, ‘‘Uncle Remus,” Mrs. Stowe, 
Aldrich, Howells, etc. (Reprinted from 
The Critic.) 


“The high tone of the volume * * * is 
worthy of the highest praise.”—/Journal of Com- 


merce. 
Cloth, $1.50 
Large-paper edition of 100 copies, $5§- 





‘¢ TRILBYANA : The Rise and Prog- 
ress of a Popular Novel’’ 
An illustrated pamphlet, with rubri- 
cated cover. 
250 signed copies on hand-made paper, $1, net. 
Regular edition, 25 cts. 
THE CRITIC CO., 
287 Fourth Ave., New York 
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